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700  million 

potential  customers  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  western  world  live  between 
Cyprus  and  Japan.  The  vast  material 
resources  of  the  East  are  in  turn  vital  to  the 
productive  industries  of  Europe  and  the  West. 

To  foster  legitimate  commerce 
between  these  two  great  and  mutually 
dependent  markets — whether  in  trade,  in 
shipping,  or  insurance — has  been  the  abiding 
endeavour  of  Steel  Brothers  for  more  than 
eighty  years. 
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HE  Indonesian  Government  is  now  fighting  a  serious 
revolt  which  has  broken  out  amongst  the  one  million 
Achinese  of  northern  Sumatra.  On  September  22nd, 
ie  uprising  started  with  attacks  on  police  stations  through- 
oat  the  area,  and  must  have  met  with  some  success  as  the 
tebel.s  were  emboldened  to  proclaim  a  separate  “  Islamic 
state  ”  a  day  later.  According  to  the  scanty,  but  reliable 
port  available  at  the  time  of  writing,  men.  women  and 
ildren  armed  only  with  knives  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  hurled  themselves  against  police  and  army  detach¬ 
ments  and  were  killed  by  the  hundred.  Official  Indonesian 
kesmen  describe  the  situation  as  “  very  serious  ”  and 
it  that  the  rebels  are  holding  most  of  the  interior  while 
Indonesian  Army  is  occupying  only  the  fringe  around 
the  railway  leading  from  ^  the  utmost  northern  tip  of 
Sumatra  200  miles  down  along  the  east  coast  to  Langsa. 


Government  to  grant  such  requests  in  North  Sumatra  is  sure 
to  arouse  a  repetition  of  these  demands  in  various  districts 
of  Indonesia,  which  will  have  to  be  considered  with  greater 
sympathy  than  before. 

Other  reasons  for  popular  unrest  are  the  unsatisfactory 
social  and  economic  conditions  which,  instead  of  improving 
since  the  achievement  of  independence,  have  deteriorated 
in  some  of  the  provinces.  Ineffective  administration, 
financial  mismanagement  and  alleged  overspending  by  some 
Indonesian  Embassies  abroad  are  also  complained  of  and 
there  is  a  widespread  resentment,  rightly  or  wrongly 
accusing  a  comparatively  small  group  of  trying  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  power  in  their  hands.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
feelings  and  sus^xcions  are  just  as  much,  if  not  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  present  troubles  as  the  religious  motives 
which  helped  to  bring  them  to  explosion. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  how  the  new  Indonesian 
Government,  under  Dr.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo — ^the  country’s 
fifth  Premier  since  the  achievement  of  independence  in  1949 
—will  tackle  these  problems. 


The  uprising,  which  is  led  by  Tengku  Daud  Beureuh, 
the  former  military  governor  of  Acheen  (or  Atjeh).  is  said 
to  have  the  support  of  Dar-ul-Islam  and  the  fanatical 
“Indonesian  Islamic  Army.”  The  present  unrest  is  the 
culmination  of  demands  made  during  the  last  few  years  by 
the  kiajihs  (Muslim  scholars)  to  establish  the  Ummat  Mam, 
the  all-Islamic  community,  a  renewal  of  the  old  CJaliphate. 
Thus  a  minor  religious  war  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
fomented  by  Dar-uI-IsIam  and  other  orthodox  groups, 
particularly  in  some  regions  of  Sumatra  where  the  conflict 
between  customary  laws  and  Islamic  orthodoxy  has  been 
traditional.  Since  the  1930  census,  no  exact  analysis  of  the 
distribution  of  religions  has  been  established  in  Indonesia, 
but  a  recent  estimate  by  the  Indonesian  Ministry  of 
Religious  Affairs  puts  the  number  of  Muslims  at  70  million 
out  of  a  total  population  of  about  78  million.  There  is  no 
saying  how  far  the  present  rebellion  may  spread,  and  there 
are  signs  of  great  nervousness  in  Djakarta.  A  Government 
spokesman  has  already  announced  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Achinese  will  be  respected  and  that  plans  for  giving  them 
autonomy  would  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  reason  for  Djakarta’s  anxiety  to  aquiesce  may  be 
based  on  the  long  over-due  recognition  by  the  Indonesian 
Ciovernment  that  it  will  have  to  act  quickly  if  it  wishes  to 
save  the  RepMiblic  from  colIap>se.  E>issatisfaction  has  grown 
constantly  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
present  revolt  is  not  solely  inspired  by  religious  sentiments, 

but  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  general  grievances  among 

the  population. 

Javanese  domination  over  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
strongly  resented  in  other  parts  of  the  Repniblic.  This  was 
the  reason  for  earlier  uprisings  in  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas. 
»nd  although  all  calls  for  local  autonomy  were  ruthlessly 
suppressed  in  those  cases,  the  present  readiness  of  the 


THK  FORMONAN  FARCK 

The  existence  of  the  US-protected  military  camp  on 
FcM-mosa  which,  for  reasons  of  political  delicacy,  the 
United  Nations  still  continue  to  recognise  as  the 
rightful  representative  of  Qiina.  is  now  a  fully  developed 
international  nuisance.  It  pyrevents  satisfactory  negotia¬ 
tions  with  China  proper  and  deprives  the  latter  from  taking 
her  place  on  the  Security  Council,  while  the  various 
Formosan  escapades  against  British  and  other  shipping 
have  become  so  notorious  that  one  began  to  wonder  what 
the  US  Seventh  Fleet  was  doing  in  the  Formosan  Straits. 
Now  the  answer  has  come  from  its  Commander,  Vice- 
Admiral  Joseph  J.  Clark,  who  stated  that  his  fleet  would 
not  intervene  if  there  were  incidents  between  British  and 
Chinese  Nationalist  warships.  In  other  words,  the  US 
provides  a  one-sided  protection  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
his  clique,  while  these  ”  representatives  of  China  ”  are  free 
to  pirate  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  from  their 
sanctum. 

The  whole  Formosan  farce  has  now  assumed 
scandalous  proportions  in  connection  with  Burma.  In 
spite  of  Burma’s  repeated  and  urgent  protests,  Formosa  has 
not  recalled  the  5,000  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  which 
entered  Burma  after  their  defeat  by  the  Communists  and 

which  have  been  marauding  their  “  host  ”  country  ever 
since.  In  fact,  they  are  actually  being  encouraged  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  their  banditry,  as  they  receive  constant  supplies 
of  arms  and  equipment  by  air.  After  most  energetic  repre¬ 
sentations  by  Burma,  the  United  Nations  Assembly 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  troops 

from  Burmese  territory  last  April,  and  negotiations  about 

the  best  method  to  achieve  this  were  started  on  June  22nd 
in  Bangkok  between  Burmese.  American.  Siamese  and 
Formosan  representatives.  Burma  has  now  broken  off  these 
talks  and  openly  accuses  Formosa  of  showing  no  intention 
whatever  of  withdrawing  the  troops.  Formosa  is,  in  effect, 
insulting  the  UN  Assembly  by  ignoring  its  decisions. 
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Last  month  Mr.  Nehru  made  two 
important  speeches  on  foreign 
affairs.  In  the  first,  to  the  House  of 
the  People,  he  was  highly  critical  of 
the  attitude  of  the  French  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Governments  with  regard  to 
their  territories  in  India,  and  towards 
the  Pakistan  Press  for  its  treatment  of 
the  Kashmir  affair.  His  heaviest 
attacks,  however,  were  directed 
against  South  Africa  and  Britain  for 
their  treatment  of  the  situations  in 
Africa  and  the  United  States  policy 
towards  the  peace  conference  on 
Korea.  He  asked  if  the  wishes  of 
Asia  and  Europe  on  a  question  which 
concerned  Asia  was  to  be  flouted  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  States,  who  are  not  so  in¬ 
trinsically  concerned.  He  felt  very 
bitterly  about  the  exclusion  of  India 
from  the  Korean  peace  conference. 
On  the  representation  of  Communist 
China  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
Indian  Prime  Minister  said  that  cer¬ 
tain  international  spheres  “  seemed  to 
be  getting  more  and  more  removed 
from  the  realm  of  logic  and  reason¬ 
ing.  .  .  .” 

In  the  second  speech,  to  the  Indian 
Council  of  States,  he  continued  the 
theme  of  the  voice  of  Asians  being 
heard  in  the  United  Nations,  saying 
that  except  for  the  Lebanon  and  the 
“  Government  of  Formosa,  miscalled 
China.”  Asia  will  not  be  represented 
on  the  Security  Council.  He  said  that 
he  welcomed  Lebanon  on  the  Council, 
but  she  had  an  enormous  burden  to 
carry  if  she  was  to  try  to  represent  the 
ferment,  turmoil  and  urge  of  Asia. 
He  stated  emphatically  that  ”  it  is 
going  to  be  less  and  less  feasible  in 
the  future  for  any  world  organisation 
to  leave  Asia  out  of  account.  .  .  .” 

PAKISTAN 

In  a  broadcast  from  Karachi  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  her 
brother.  Miss  Fatima  Jinnah  criticised 


what  she  called  “  a  new  imperialism  ” 
in  India,  saying  it  had  dangerous  im¬ 
plications.  On  Kashmir,  she  sug¬ 
gested  that  Nehru  was  holding  back 
from  a  plebiscite  because  the  Indian 
Congress  was  aware  that  it  would  be 
fighting  a  losing  cause. 

KOREA 

Syngman  Rhee  indulged  in  more 
bellicose  talk  last  month  when  he  told 
the  South  Korean  army  that  it  must 
be  ready,  should  the  political  confer¬ 
ence  fail,  to  “  march  to  the  Yalu  river 
to  fight  the  enemy,  whether  they  are 
Chinese  or  Russian.” 

SIAM 

Agreement  was  reached  with  a 
Burmese  trade  mission  in  Bangkok  in 
September  on  the  improvement  of  the 
interflow  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Cement,  leather  goods, 
coconut  oil.  silk  cloth,  silverware  and 
whisky  were  among  the  articles  Siam 
was  offering  for  barter.  Burma  hoped 
to  exchange  cotton,  beans  and  corn, 
etc. 

CHINA 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Central  People’s  Government 
Council  a  change  of  ministerial  posts 
was  announced.  This  was  the  first 
change  in  the  Government  since  it 
took  office  after  the  completion  of  the 
revolution.  Po  Yi-po,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  was  replaced  by  Teng 
Hsiao-ping.  who  is  one  of  the  five  vice¬ 
premiers.  Li  Wei-han.was  displaced 
as  Secretary-General  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Administration  Council  by  one 
of  the  younger  generation  of  Com¬ 
munists.  well  known  for  his  activities 
in  the  north-west  of  China:  Hsi 
Chung- hsan.  No  official  reason  is 
given  for  the  changes,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  was  a  minor  con¬ 
flict  of  loyalties  in  the  case  of  Po 
Yi-po. 

There  are  hopes  in  China  that  the 
local  elections  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  All  preparations  for 
the  elections  had  been  completed  by 
the  beginning  of  last  month,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  in  many  places  voting  for 
the  deputies  in  local  congresses  had 
taken  place  in  September.  The 


majority  of  the  rural  population, 
however,  will  vote  later  in  the  year, 
and  the  larger  cities  this  month.  The 
plan  is  that  when  the  deputies  at  tit 
lowest  levels  have  been  elected,  the 
election  for  congresses  at  municipal 
and  provincial  level  will  take  place, 
until  finally  will  come  the  election  o( 
the  All-China  People’s  Congress.  Ii 
is  not  absolutely  clear  whether  tk 
various  elections  will  be  by  straight 
vote  of  the  people,  or  whether  each 
successive  election  will  be  carried  oo 
by  the  votes  of  the  lower  levi 
deputies. 
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CAMBODIA 


In  a  broadcast  last  month  the  Prime 
Minister,  Penn  Nouth,  defined  hi 
country’s  attitude  towards  the  Via 
Minh  in  terms  which  brought  ua 
favourable  reaction  from  the  French 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  as  long  as  thi 
Viet  Minh  did  not  interfere  with 
Cambodia,  they  could  do  what  the 
liked  in  other  parts  of  Indo-Chim 
This  was  seen  in  Saigon  as  a  neutralis 
outlook  which  would  considerabn 
upset  the  French  policy  towards  thJ 


three  Associated  States.  The  Frenel*^' 


have  transferred  the  five  Khmel 
battalions  to  the  authority  of  Cam 
bodia,  but  have  demanded  that  thq 
continue  to  be  used  operationally  h 
the  French.  Penn  Nouth’s  attitude 
taken  to  mean  that  Cambodia  is  ni 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  nJ 
with  the  steps  so  far  taken  for  comj 
plete  Cambodian  independence 

JAPAN 

An  agreement  was  reached  betweci 
the  Premier.  Mr.  Yoshida,  and  tlJ 
Chairman  of  the  Opposition  Progia 
sive  Party,  Mr.  Shigemitsu,  on  a  ne^ 
plan  for  Japan’s  defence  policy 


joint  communique,  which  was  issudjln 


after  the  two  leaders  had  met  in 
conference  at  Kamakura,  indicatel 
the  plan  to  convert  the  preseij 
National  Safety  Force  into  a  ”  Jui 
or  Self-defence  Force  of  250,000  mtt| 
fully  equipped  with'  jet  aircraft,  air 
craft  carriers  and  other  modern  anm 
This  new  defence  plan  was  unde 
heavy  attack  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  where  the  two  Socialii 


parties  called  it  a  ”  violation  of  twof 


constitution.” 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington) 


The  post  Secretary  of  State  is  easily  the  most  thank¬ 
less  one  in  the  United  States  Government.  Its  holder 
IS  under  the  obligation  to  remind  his  fellow-countrymen 
of  problems  they  would  much  rather  disregard,  and  to  call 
ipon  Senators  and  Congressmen  for  the  expenditure  of 
Itousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  which  never  reach  their 
constituents  and  hence  mean  nothing  in  terms  of  votes. 
Worse  yet.  his  demands  make  difiScult  or  impossible  each 
politician's  most  cherished  desire — to  cut  taxes.  Worst  of 
ill,  he  may  have  to  call  upon  American  soldiers  (or  “  boys,’ 
as  they  are  universally  called,  with  an  implied  reference  to 
ihe  mothers  they  leave  behind)  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  first  Cabinet 
Minister  of  the  Eisenhower  Government  to  come  under 
heavy  newspaper  fire  has  been  John  Foster  Dulles.  Like 
his  much-maligned  predecessor.  Dean  Acheson,  he  has  no 
nbstantial  political  following;  unlike  General  Marshall,  he 
has  no  towering  reputation  gained  in  other  fields  to  protect 
him  from  criticism. 

What  has.  however,  surprised  Washington  observers 
is  the  manner  in  which  Dulles  has  invited  attack  by  repeated 
acts  of  rashness  and  ineptitude.  His  first  innovation,  un¬ 
veiled  in  President  Eisenhower’s  inaugural  address,  was  the 
much-trumpeted  “  unleashing  ”  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
forces  on  Formosa,  through  the  termination  of  the  Truman 
naval  blockade.  Now,  just  as  the  Republicans  have 
launched  television  programmes  from  coast  to  coast  lauding 
this  as  an  Eisenhower  achievement,  it  became  known 
through  the  enterprise  of  an  American  journalist  in  For¬ 
mosa  that  Chiang  is  under  strict  instructions  to  do  nothing 
without  American  permission,  and  is  indeed  more  firmly  on 
leash  than  he  was  under  Truman. 

The  promised  “  repudiation  ”  of  the  “  secret  ”  pacts 
of  Teheran,  Yalta  and  Potsdam  evaporated  when  the 
Republicans  discovered  that  these  pacts  included  very 
substantial  gains  for  the  West,  which  would  have  been 
sacrificed  by  repudiation  without  any  corresponding  gain. 
In  spite  of  all  its  talk  of  “  liberation,”  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion  was  unable  to  capitalise  on  the  June  17th  riots  in  East 
Berlin.  Indeed,  they  rather  proved  what  some  prudent 
Americans  have  been  saying — that  the  encouragement  of 
“  resistance  ”  movements  is  sacrificial  folly  unless  military 
intervention  is  seriously  and  immediately  intended. 

In  some  of  these  cases  it  can  be  argued  that  Dulles  was 
playing  politics  against  his  better  judgment.  But  it.  is  hard 
to  excuse,  in  a  man  who  has  been  training  himself  for  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  decades,  and  who  actually 
Itold  responsible  office  under  Secretary  Acheson.  the  series 
of  indiscretions  which  he  has  recently  committed.  He 
began  September  by  a  tactless  intervention  in  the  German 


election.  He  set  Italian  nerves  on  edge  by  appearing  to 
reopen  the  Trieste  question.  And  he  scolded  Japan  for  not 
rearming  with  more  speed,  in  spite  of  a  clause  in  the 
Japanese  constitution  renouncing  armament  which  had  been 
inserted  at  the  behest  of  no  less  a  person  than  General 
MacArthur. 

All  these  errors  pale,  however,  beside  Dulles’  massive 
folly  in  linking  the  United  States  to  the  fortunes  of  the  South 
Korean  government,  or  rather  to  those  of  Syngman  Rhee. 

It  may  be  going  a  bit  too  far  to  suggest,  as  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  has  done,  that  the 
United  States  has  become  a  satellite  of  South  Korea.  But  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  United  States  has  entered  upon  a 
far-reaching  and  completely  one-sided  commitment  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  something  it  has  never  before  done  in  its 
history— and  that  this  commitment  has  been  made  hastily 
without  consultation  of  its  allies,  and  without  adequate 
discussion  or  consideration  by  the  American  people  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress. 

Already  the  baleful  effects  of  this  one-sided  commit¬ 
ment  are  being  felt.  It  was  at  the  command  of  Syngman 
Rhee,  it  would  seem,  that  the  Americans  resisted  the  inclu- 
,  sion  of  India  in  the  Far  Eastern  conference.  It  succeeded 
in  rallying  21  votes  for  its  position,  sufficient  to  deprive 
India  of  the  needed  two-thirds  majority.  But  it  was  a 
Pyrrhic  victory.  Besides  the  United  States,  the  21  included 
17  Latin  American  nations,  with  no  interest  in  Asia  but  a 
great  interest  in  keeping  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Amen- 
cans,  Pakistan,  Nationalist  China  and  Greece.  Those  who 
voted  against  the  United  States  included  some  of  its  most 
reliable  friends  and  allies — Britain.  Canada,  Mexico. 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Australia.  Most  of  the  11  absten¬ 
tions  were  the  result  of  some  of  the  most  vigorous  arm- 
twisting  that  has  been  witnessed  in  the  United  Nations. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  previously  in  this  column, 
there  are  solid  grounds  in  history  and  sentiment  for  the 
Republican  enthusiasm  for  Chiang  Kai-shek.  There  is  also 
the  hope,  however  tenuous  it  may  be.  that  China  may  one 
day  cease  to  be  Communist  and  become  a  powerful  friend 
of  America.  It  is  just  barely  arguable  that  such  a  hope  • 
might  justify  turning  aside  the  much  greater  prospects  of 
Indian  friendship  and  cooperation. 

To  reject  the  most  powerful  democratic  nation  of  Asia 
in  deference  to  a  one-man  dictatorship  of  a  small  and 
ruined  country,  however,  makes  no  sort  of  sense.  To  the 
isolationist  diehards  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  victory  over 
a  friendly  nation  may  seem  as  satisfying  as  a  victory  over 
the  Communists — and  much  cheaper.  To  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  section  of  the  Republican  Party  (in  which,  one 
had  hoped  a  year  ago.  Dulles  himself  was  included)  the 
high  ultimate  cost  of  this  victory  must  be  apparent. 
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A  GREAT  BLUNDER 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  P.  C.  Gordon  Walker,  M.P. 


IT  was  in  my  view  a  great  blunder  for  Britain  to  sign  the 
16-nation  declaration  of  July  27th  which  stated  that  if 
fighting  is  renewed  in  Korea  there  will  “in  all  prob¬ 
ability  ”  be  a  general  extension  of  the  war. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  his  special  aimouncement 
from  No.  10  EXjwning  Street  on  August  14th  made  two 
main  defences  of  this  action. 

He  said,  first,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  had  been 
done  by  the  Labour  Government  when  in  office.  But  this 
is  a  mere  playing  with  words,  not  to  say  a  piece  of  delibe¬ 
rate  deception.  What  the  Labour  Government  agreed  to 
was  that  if  United  Nations  troops  in  Korea  were  bombed 
from  bases  in  Manchuria  we  would,  after  consultation, 
contemplate  the  counter-bombing  of  these  bases.  This 
would  have  been  a  limited  action  to  prevent  a  continuation 
of  bombing  that  might  have  jeopardised  the  safety  of  our 
forces  by  breaking  their  lines  of  communication.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  defined,  limited 
and  defensive  commitment  of  this  kind  and  a  commitment 
to  engage  in  general  warfare  on  the  mainland  of  China. 
The  Labour  Government  never  for  a  moment  departed 
from  its  view  that  the  war  in  Korea  should  be  confined  to 
Korea. 

Sir  Winston’s  second  defence  was,  in  effect,  that  this 
new  declaration  is  not  a  new  commitment  at  all:  it  changes 
nothing:  it  is  meaningless. 

If  that  is  indeed  the  case  then  the  Government’s  policy 
must  be  condemned  in  the  words  of  The  Times  as  “  decep¬ 
tive  and  dangerous.’’  If  the  declaration  means  nothing, 
why  on  earth  was  it  signed?  So  ambiguous  and  dangerous 
a  phrase  could,  if  meaningless,  have  easily  been  omitted. 

Whatever  the  Prime  Minister  may  say,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  phrase  about  an  extension  of  the  war  was  included 
shows  that  it  means  something  to  America  and  is  intended 
to  mean  something  to  China.  To  America  is  must  mean 
some  sort  of  assurance  of  action  by  its  allies;  to  China  it 
must  be  meant  to  convey  a  threat. 

If  now  we  state  that  the  whole  thing  was  just  meaning¬ 
less  words,  we  are  guilty  of  the  gravest  possible  error  in 
,  foreign  policy — namely  the  making  of  empty  threats.  We 
have  done  this  in  a  way  calculated  at  the  same  time  to 
mislead  our  allies. 

But  the  true  character  of  the  blunder  is  that  in  fact  the 
words  to  which  we  have  put  our  name  must  mean 
something.  They  are,  and  will  be  regarded  as,  a  commit¬ 
ment  of  some  sort  should  war  break  out  again  in  Korea. 
Wars  do  not  extend  themselves:  they  can  only  be  extended 
by  the  belligerents.  Should  fighting  recommence  these 
words  would  bring  us  nearer  than  before  to  participation  in 
a  general  war.  We  would  find  it  harder  than  before  to  limit 
the  war  to  Korea.  We  are  indeed  in  the  extraordinary 


position  that  the  danger  is  greater  today  than  before  the 
armistice.  Then  everyone  was  agreed  on  the  limitation  of 
the  war:  now  everyone  is  agreed  that  “  in  all  probability" 
the  war  would  spread — that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  be 
extended. 

Two  alarming  considerations  add  to  this  danger.  The 
first  is  that  Mr.  Syngman  Rhee  has  been  behaving  in  a  waj 
that  Sir  Winston  Churchill  himself  described  ai 
“  treacherous.’’  He  has  not  concealed  his  intention  b 
restart  the  war  if  he  possibly  can  and  thus  to  bring  aboti 
the  very  conditions  in  which  war  would  “  in  all  probability  ’ 
spread. 
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The  second  consideration  is  that  no  one  knows  hoi 
far  the  United  States  acts  as  the  “  United  States  ’’  and  hoi 
far  as  the  “  United  Nations.”  She  has  both  capacities  and 
can  act  at  any  time  in  either  of  them  and  alternate  betweea 
them.  Acting  in  the  best  possible  faith  she  may  do  some 
act  in  her  own  name  and  on  her  own  national  responsibilitj 
that  might  involve  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Dulles  has 
not  concealed  the  very  great  consideration  he  gives  to  Mr 
Rhee.  In  these  circumstances  a  chain-reaction  might  be 
set  up  that  no  one  intended  through  a  further  impetuous 
and  “  treacherous  ”  act  by  Mr.  Syngman  Rhee.  It  migh 
commit  the  United  States  who  might  then  commit  the  res 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  new  commitment  entered  into 
by  the  British  Government  might  then  have  the  graves 
consequences. 
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We  can  take  comfort  in  the  hope  that  all  these  poteaj 
tial  dangers  will  be  avoided  because  the  war  in  Korea  wil 
not  start  up  again.  The  mere  fact  that  the  armistice  hJ 
been  agreed  shows  that  everyone,  including  the  Coni| 
munists,  has  a  genuine  interest  in  stopping  the  fighting 

But,  even  then,  the  gravest  consequence  of  all  of  tbl 
16-nation  declaration  would  remain.  It  is  that  the  WeJ 
has  showed  a  complete  disregard  for  the  susceptibilities  aD| 
feelings  of  Asians.  I  am  not  here  thinking  so  much 
Communist  China  as  of  nations  like  India,  Pakistan  ani| 
Ceylon 

I  regard  it  as  a  major  British  and  Western  interest  id 
maintain  true  friendship  with  the  Asian  democracies-lji 


especially  those  in  the  Commonwealth.  I  think  that  this  i  Ko 


the  secret  of  lasting  peace  in  the  world.  If  the  nations  ol 
Asia  and  the  West  were  to  drift  into  different  camps,  vcfi 
great  dangers  would  lie  ahead  for  the  world  in  the  netj 
generation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  can  cooperate  thq 
will  be  a  tremendous  moral  and  material  force  for  peace. 

Now,  if  we  want  this  friendship,  we  must  realise  thil 
the  democratic  nations  of  the  West  and  of  Asia,  thougl 
they  have  the  same  basic  objectives,  make  a  somewhl 
different  approach  to  many  of  the  world’s  problems.  Tbl 
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Asian  nations  naturally  regard  themselves  as  being  par¬ 
ticularly  closely  concerned  with  events  in  Asia:  just  as  we 
would  regard  ourselves  as  having  a  specially  close  interest 
in  European  events. 

We  must  therefore  give  very  special  attention  to  the 
views  of  Asian  nations  about  Asia:  we  do  not.  of  course, 
have  to  accept  such  views  automatically,  though  we  must 
attach  great  weight  to  them.  Above  all  we  must  not  flout 
proper  Asian  sensitivities  and  feelings. 

It  is  just  this  that  has  been  done  by  the  16-nation 
declaration.  Countries  like  India  and  Pakistan  have  the 
preatest  possible  interest  and  desire  to  prevent  general  war 
in  Asia.  They  have  always  done  their  best  to  limit  the 
war  in  Korea.  Anything  that  seems  to  depart  from  this 
policy  must  offend  and  affront  them. 

It  seems  as  if  we  forgot  not  only  that  this  declaration 
might  convey  different  meetings  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  in  Peking;  but  that  it  would  also  have  a  mean¬ 
ing  in  Delhi.  Karachi.  Cotombo  and  Rangoon.  The  mean¬ 
ing  that  it  will  bear  in  democratic  Asia  is  that  in  the  eyes 
of  the  West  the  views  of  Mr.  Syngman  Rhee  outweigh 
those  of  all  the  rest  of  Asia. 

This  is  such  a  gross  misweighing  of  values  as  to  be 
explicable  only  in  terms  of  criminal  negligence  or  ignorance. 


The  United  Nations  imbroglio  about  the  place  of  India 
in  the  Korean  armistice  n^otiations  was  a  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  stupidity.  In  effect  what  the  United  States 
did  was  to  use  its  influence  with  the  Latin  American  state  to 
give  effect  to  Mr.  Syngman  Rhee’s  veto  on  Indian  partici¬ 
pation. 

I  rejoice  that  the  British  Government  took  a  firm 
stand  against  this  affront  to  India  and  Asia.  It  shows  that 
we  have  a  far  more  sensitive  and  far-sighted  understanding 
of  the  realities  of  Asia  than  America  yet  has.  By  taking 
this  stand  the  United  Kingdom  has  again  asserted  its  moral 
leadership. 

As  I  say.  this  fills  me  with  joy  and  with  pride, 
whether  our  Government  is  Conservative  or  Labour.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  this  same  British  Government  by 
putting  its  name  to  the  16-nation  declaration  about  a  prob¬ 
able  extension  of  the  war.  helped  to  set  in  train  the  events 
that  led  to  India’s  exclusion  from  the  armistice  negotiations. 
Our  stand  should  have  been  made  right  at  the  beginning: 
we  should  have  refused  to  endorse  a  phrase  which  we  now 
declare  to  be  meaningless  anyway. 

Should  things  go  wrong  in  Korea,  greater  damage  still 
will  be  done  and  we  shall  all  be  in  an  extremely  dangerous 
situation. 


KOREA  AND  THE 
COMITY  OF  NATIONS 


By  Sir  John  Pratt 


Mr.  R.  a.  butler  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  30th 
that  the  government’s  conception  of  the  United  Nations  was 
that  of  a  family  of  nations  and  not  of  an  anti-communist 
alliance.  Mr.  Butler  could  not,  of  course,  do  more  than  give  a 
hint  of  the  difficult  decisions  that  lie  ahead,  but  it  may  be  helpful 
of  the  public  were  told  just  how  the  United  Nations  became  an 
anti-communist  alliance.  It  all  happened  in  the  Far  East :  that  is 
why  so  little  is  known  about  it  and  why  we  were  all  taken  by 
surprise  when  the  Korean  war  broke  out. 

By  a  secret  agreement  signed  at  Yalta  on  February  11th,  1945, 
Stalin  undertook  to  enter  the  war  against  Japan  “  in  two  or  three 
months  after  Germany  has  surrendered  ”  and  Roosevelt  in  return 
undertook  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  restore  the  rights  that 
Tsarist  Russia  had  acquired  in  Manchuria  before  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  of  1904.  The  agreement  was  kept  secret  for  exactly 
one  year  but  its  terms  were  communicated  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
June.  1945.  On  August  9th  Soviet  armies  invaded  Manchuria  and 
Korea.  On  August  14th  China  and  Soviet  Russia  signed  a  treaty 
in  the  terms  prescribed  at  Yalta  and  on  August  15th  Japan 
surrendered.  Other  agreements  (not  secret)  signed  at  Yalta 
“  slipped  the  Red  Army  (as  Sir  David  Kelly  says)  over  half  Europe 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Allies,”  but  by  this  time  the  Yalta  honey¬ 
moon  was  over  and,  in  the  Far  East,  Russia  was  pushed  uncere¬ 
moniously  on  one  side.  For  half  a  century  the  menace  of  Japan 
had  been  the  most  serious  of  Russia’s  problems.  Stalin  was  now 
told  that,  if  he  liked,  he  could  send  a  contingent  to  be  stationed  in 
Japan  under  General  MacArthur’s  command.  America’s  other 
allies  submitted  to  this  treatment.  Soviet  Russia  refused  and  as 
America  went  ahead  with  her  plans  for  rearming  Germany  and 
Japan  the  cold  war  grew  steadily  more  intense. 


An  agreement  had  been  reached  that  the  Japanese  forces  in 
Korea  should  surrender  to  the  Soviet  Command  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  and  to  the  American  Command  south  of  the  parallel. 
The  State  Department  naively  explained  that  this  was  “in  no 
sense  more  than  a  military  expedient  between  two  friendly 
powers,”  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  resulted  in  a  Soviet 
sponsored  regime  in  North  Korea  and  an  American  sponsored 
regime  in  South  Korea.  By  1947  all  attempts  to  unify  the  two 
regimes  had  failed,  the  cold  war  had  progressed  to  the  stage  of 
the  Truman  doctrine,  announced  in  March,  1947,  and  American 
policy  had  settled  down  to  all  out  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
China  and  Syngman  Rhee  in  Korea  in  order  to  check  the  spread 
of  communism  in  Asia. 

The  next  step  was  to  invoke  United  Nations  intervention  in 
Korea.  This  was  a  breach  of  Allied  agreements  as  well  as  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  but  America  could  count  on  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  her  satellites  and  the  General  Assembly  duly  adopted  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Foster  Dulles  appointing  a  United  Nations 
Commission  to  hold  elections  in  Korea.  A  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  had'  no  legal  right  to  function  in  Korea  and  Soviet  Russia, 
therefore,  proposed  instead  that  Soviet  and  American  troops 
should  withdraw  early  in  1948  leaving  the  Koreans  to  form  their 
own  government  without  foreign  interference.  This  was  rejected 
and  in  May,  1948,  elections  were  held  in  South  Korea.  They 
were  fraudulently  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  terrorism :  589 
persons  were  killed,  10,000  rioters  were  “  processed  ”  and  much 
property  was  destroyed.  The  United  Nations  Commission  re¬ 
ported  that  the  elections  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free  will 
of  the  Korean  people  and  General  MacArthur  came  over  from 
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Tokyo  to  tell  the  newly  elected  National  Assembly  that  the  38th 
parallel  was  a  barrier  “  which  must  and  shall  be  torn  down.” 
Soviet  Russia  again  proposed  that  Soviet  and  American  troops 
should  both  be  withdrawn  and,  when  this  was  again  rejected, 
announced  that,  in  any  case,  .Soviet  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
before  the  end  of  1948.  In  December,  1948,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  proposed  by  Foster  Dulles  that  the  South 
Korean  government  was  legally  the  government  of  all  Korea.  The 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  was  completed  by  December  24th. 
The  Ame-ncan  occupation  troops  remained  for  six  months  longer. 
When  the  Russians  withdrew  they  left  behind  in  North  Korea  a 
government  of  Koreans  by  Koreans,  competent  and  well  equipped, 
well  armed  and  self  supporting.  When  the  Americans  withdrew 
they  left  behind  in  South  Korea  a  terrorist  police  state,  established 
by  the  United  Nations  and  maintained  in  power  by  the  economic 
and  military  aid  granted  by  America.  They  also  left  behind  a 
Military  Advisory  Group  of  500  officers  and  men  to  train  and 
equip  a  South  Korean  army. 


United  Nations  intervention  in  Korea  coincided  with  the 
utte.-ly  unexpected  defeat  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1948.  It  now  became  apparent  that  the  MacArthur- 
Foster  Dulles-China  Lobby  policy  was  heading  for  disaster. 
During  1949  the  Kuomintang  government  in  China  disintegrated 
and  disappeared  while  the  Syngman  Rhee  regime  in  South  Korea 
was  bringing  increasing  discredit  on  America.  The  China  Lobby 
succeeded  in  persuading  Congress  to  continue  granting  enormous 
sums  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  but,  by  the  end  of  1949,  all  branches  of 
the  Administration  in  Washington  were  convinced  that  America 
should  cut  her  losses  and  pull  out  of  Asia  altogether.  In  January, 
1950,  Truman  and  Acheson  announced  that  neither  Korea  nor 
Formosa  would  be  included  in  America’s  line  of  bases  in  the 
Pacific,  that  Formosa,  being  an  integral  part  of  China,  was  of  no 
interest  to  America  and  that  America  would  not  get  involved  tn 
any  way  in  the  civil  war  between  the  PeojJe’s  Government  of 
China  and  the  lemnant  of  the  Kuomintang  who  had  fled  to  For¬ 
mosa.  This  statement  of  policy  was  furiously  denounced  as 
appeasement  of  communism.  The  Republican  leaders  demanded 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  must  be  defended,  that  the  Peking  govern¬ 
ment  must  never  be  recognised  and  must  never  be  allowed  either 
to  take  possession  of  Formosa  or  become  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  General  Mac  Arthur  insisted  that  unless  Formosa  were 
held  America’s  line  of  defence  in  any  future  war  would  be  pushed 
back  to  the  coast  of  California.  In  February  Senator  McCarthy 
started  his  first  and  most  successful  witchhunt.  In  speech  after 
speech  he  declared  that  the  collapse  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  due, 
not  to  his  own  corruption  and  incompetence,  but  to  the  com¬ 
munists  in  the  State  Department  who  had  let  him  down.  Most 
Americans  are  obsessed  with  a  hysterical  fear  of  communism  and 
many  felt  a  sense  of  guilt  over  Yalta  where  the  Chinese  had  been 
so  shamefully  betrayed.  The  result  was  that  these  charges, 
fantastic  though  they  were,  were  widely  believed.  McCarthy 
carried  the  country  with  him  and  Truman  was  forced  to  capitulate, 
tn  April,  1950,  Truman  adopted  the  Mac  Arthur-Foster  Dulles- 
China  Lobby  policy  and  appointed  Foster  Dulles  to  carry  it  out. 


plan  for  the  peaceful  unification  of  their  country.  This  appeil 
met  with  such  a  favourable  reception  that  it  seemed  certain  that, 
within  a  few  days,  Syngman  Rhee  would  be  thrown  out  of  offict 
When  the  South  Korean  army  attacked  only  six  out  of  the  iifteeo 
divisions  of  the  North  Korean  army  were  near  the  38th  parallel 
The  main  force  and  the  base  of  supplies  were  on  the  Yalu  Rivet 
200  miles  away.  With  such  forces  as  were  available  they  staged 
a  counter-attack  which  drove  the  invaders  back  and  carried  thej 
fighting  into  South  Korea.  Then,  as  General  MacArthur  hu' 
explained,  “  at  one  initial  stroke  this  North  Korean  army  has  i 
new  supply  base  in  the  area  between  the  38th  parallel  and  .Send 
which  enabled  them  to  press  south  with  the  full  strength  of  theii 
base  being  immediately  behind  them.”  The  utter  collapse  of  the 
South  Korean  army  made  it  easier  to  accept  without  examination 
the  false  version  of  the  origin  of  the  fighting  put  before  the' 
Security  Council.  The  State  Department  had  a  plan  all  ready  but 
the  United  Nations  Commission  at  Seoul  did  not  at  first  realix 
what  was  expected  of  them.  Instead  of  reporting  that  the  North 
Koreans  had  been  guilty  of  aggression  they  sent  a  telegram 
(S/14%)  which  merely  stated  that  each  side  accused  the  other.  Ai 
Lake  Success,  however,  the  Security  Council  received  their  instnu- 
tions  direct  from  the  State  Department.  The  American  delegate 
declared  that  this  was  a  case  of  unprovoked  aggression  and  within 
twenty  hours,  without  evidence  and  without  investigation,  the; 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  North  Korea  guilty.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  that  resolution  that,  under  the  pretence  of  resistioi 
aggression,  Korea  has  been  laid  waste  by  an  army  fighting  unde 
the  United  Nations  flag.  Today,  three  years  later,  Foster  DuIIb 
and  .Syngman  Rhee  are  applying  exactly  the  same  technique  ill 
the  case  of  China  and  the  armistice  agreement. 


After  June  25th  the  United  Nations  Commission  tried  lo 
repair  their  blunder  by  supplying  propaganda  which,  it  wu 
hoped,  would  disguise  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  wen 
waging  a  war  of  aggression  against  the  Korean  people.  A  typical 
example  of  this  propaganda  is  the  telegram  (S/I5I8)  sent  oc 
June  29th  by  Szu  Tu,  a  Chinese  from  Formosa,  who  happened  k 
be  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  This  telegram  stated  that  ot 
lune  24th,  the  day  before  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  fieU 
observers  attached  to  the  Commission  submitted  a  report  on  the 
general  situation  along  the  38th  Parallel.  Documents  published 
by  the  United  Nations  prove  that  this  report  was  not  sub 
mitted  on  June  24th  but  was  cooked  up  in  Japan  on  June  2911 
four  days  after  the  North  Koreans  had  been  found  guilty.  Never¬ 
theless  our  delegates  at  Lake  Success  continue  to  maintain  tha 
this  report  contains  the  evidence  on  which  the  North  Koreans  wett 
fourvd  guilty,  and  they  ignore  the  fact  that  the  evidence  given  b 
MacArthur  in  May,  1951,  proves  that  the  field  observers’  re 
is  untrue  in  every  material  particular. 


The  first  essential  step  was  to  gain  control  of  Formosa  and 
North  Korea  so  that  both  might  be  included  in  America’s  line  of 
bases.  MacArthur  believed  that  the  South  Korea  army,  with  air 
and  naval  support  alone,  could  conquer  North  Korea  and  that 
American  ground  forces  would  not  be  needed.  Early  in  June  the 
South  Korean  army  was  alerted  and  lined  up  along  the  parallel, 
while  stores  and  supplies  were  accumulated  in  the  area  between 
the  parallel  and  Seoul.  On  June  28th  at  dawn  they  launched  an 
invasion  across  the  parallel  at  several  places  and  captured  the 
town  of  Haefu  on  the  road  to  Pyangyang.  The  North  Koreans 
were  taken  by  surprise.  They  believed  that  America  had  decided 
to  pull  out  of  Korea  and,  early  in  June,  they  launched  an  appeal, 
which  was  broadcast  daily  from  Pyongyang,  proposing  that  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  should  meet  in  conference  and  agree  on  a 


On  June  25th  Truman  gave  orders  that  the  Seventh  Fleet 
to  sail  for  Formosa  and  that  MacArthur  was  to  give  air  and 
support  to  the  South  Korean  army.  He  told  his  Allies  that  thii 
was  a  police  action  to  restore  the  situation  on  the  38th  paralW 
and  that  sending  the  fleet  to  Formosa  was  a  temporary  measure  k 
protect  the  rear  of  the  United  Nations’  forces  in  Korea.  Genetil 
Marshall  has  since  told  us  that  it  was  already  the  settled  polict 
of  America  never  to  allow  the  Peking  government  to  occuf? 
Formosa  or  to  become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  In  Jul) 
MacArthur  took  over  command  of  the  South  Korean  army.  !• 
August  he  made  a  military  alliance  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  1* 
September  he  received  orders  to  invade  and  occupy  North  Korei 
On  October  1st  the  South  Korean  army  crossed  the  38th  paralW 
and  marched  on  a  wide  front  to  Wonsan,  and  on  October  7th  tb 
United  Nations,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  adopted  a  resolutid 
which  “obliquely  recognised”  that  North  Korea  had  been  occupifl 
by  United  Nations  forces. 


On  September  30th  the  Peking  government  broadcast  a  gra* 
warning  that  if  North  Korea  were  invaded  China  “could  nO 
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itand  idly  by.”  On  October  14th  Truman  and  MacArthur  met 
for  a  conference  on  Wake  Island  and  Truman  agreed  that  “  We 
must  make  it  plain  that  we  are  suppoiting  the  Rhee  government 
and  propaganda  can  go  to  hell.”  The  United  Nations  armies  then 
made  a  neadlong  rush  to  the  Yalu  river,  which  divides  Korea  from 
Manchuria,  but  were  driven  back  by  Chinese  forces  which  had 
been  sent  to  occupy  the  heights  in  North'  Korea  that  control 
the  Yalu  crossings.  The  Peking  government  then  proposed  that 
there  should  be  an  armistice  to  be  loliowed  by  a  pcditical  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  settlement  of  Far  Eastern  problems  including  the 
snthdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  Korea,  the  withdrawal  of 
America  from  Formosa  and  the  admission  of  the  Peking  govern¬ 
ment  into  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States  rejected  the 
proposal  that  Far  Eastern  problems  should  be  settled  by  the 
method  of  conference  and  negotiation.  They  insisted  instead 
that  the  General  Assembly  should  adopt  a  resolution  branding 
China  an  aggressor.  I  his  resolution  was  an  even  more  shame¬ 
less  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice  than  the  resolution  of 
June  25  which  condemned  the  North  Koreans.  It  was  adopted, 
not  merely  without  evidence,  but  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
evidence  that  Chinese  forces  intervened  to  defend  their  Man¬ 
churian  frontier  threatened  with  invasion  by  a  United  Nations 
army. 


When  the  party  led  by  Mao  Tse-tung  established  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  with  its  capital  at  Peking  it  had  won  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  population  of  China  — 
the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  land — and  the  support  of  the  scholars 
and  intellectuals — the  men  to  whom  the  people  of  Chiiu  have 
always  looked  for  moral  and  intellectual  leadership.  The  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Kuomintang  and  the  flight  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  clique  around  him  to  Formosa  marked  the  end  of  a  period 
of  some  forty  years  of  confusion  and  almost  incessant  civil  war. 
The  new  regime  in  Peking  has  brought  new  life  to  the  Chinese 
people.  It  has  found  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  evils  that 
afflicted  Chinese  society — not  merely  the  evils  caused  by  the 
collapse  of  China  before  the  impact  of  the  west — but  also  many 
ot  the  defects  which  have  been  a  traditional  source  of  weakn'ss 
in  the  Confucian  way  of  life  for  perhaps  a  score  of  centuries.  The 
revival  of  China  as  a  great  power  is  a  landmark  in  world  history. 

In  1949  China  looked  forward  to  friendly  relations  with 
Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  nations  of  the  western  world 
on  the  other.  If  that  had  been  allowed  to  happen  there  would 
have  ensued  an  interchange  of  goods  and  services,  a  cross  fertilisa¬ 
tion  of  ideas  which  might  have  carried  civilisation  to  higher  levels 
than  had  been  reached  before.  It  was  not  allowed  to  happen 
because  the  China  Lobby  in  America — men  like  MacArthur  and 
Foster  Dulles,  Kohiberg  and  Knowland — insisted  that  the  Peking 
Government  should  not  be  recognised  as  the  government  of  China. 
This  was  a  violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  comity  of 
nations  which  had  been  brought  into  existence  after  many  cen¬ 
turies  of  struggle  before  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  United 
Nations  had  been  thought  of.  The  comity  of  nations  is  the 
courteous  and  friendly  understanding  by  which  each  nation 
respects  the  laws  and  usages  of  every  other  nation;  it  is  also  the 
company  of  nations  who  practise  this  courteous  and  friendly 
understanding  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  Men  hoped 
that  by  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  the  comity  of 
nations  would  be  placed  upon  a  more  secure  foundation  than 
before.  By  her  refusal  to  recognise  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  America  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  destroying  the  comity 
of  nations. 

The  rule  that  has  always  governed  recognition  was  well  stated 
by  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  in  January,  1951 :  “  The  Peking  government 
controls  the  Chinese  territory,  exercises  authority  there  and  can 
command  the  obedience  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  since 
it  does  this  it  alone  is  able  to  carry  out  in  Chinese  territory  any 


I  An  Ancient  Comfort 
I  in  a  Modern  World  .  . 

The  history  of  Tea  can  be  traced  through 
Chinese  Legend  to  2737  B.C.  Throu^- 
j  out  the  centuries  the  East  has  built  around 
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!  Bringing  the  delights  of  Tea  to  the  Modern 

World  has  involved  vast  developments  in  the 
techniques  of  growing,  procesHng.  blending 
and  packing. 

Liptons  have  always  had  a  place  in  the 
forefront  of  these  developments.  Since  1890, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  first  realized  the 
possibilities  of  growing  and  marketing  Tea 
on  a  large  scale,  the  company  he  found^  has 
taken  pride  in  ensuring  that  throughout  the 
World,  the  name  “  Lipton  ”  means  “  Good 
Tea.” 

LIPTON  LIMITED 

The  Leading  name  in  Tea 


international  obligations  which  China  may  assume.  Unless  we 
recognise  this  fact  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  United  Nations  a 
truly  representative  body  in  which  world  problems  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  governments  which  bear  the  responsibility.”  If 
the  Peking  government  had  been  recognised  as  the  government  of 
China  it  would  have  been  possible  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
Far  East,  including  Formosa  and  Korea,  in  the  courteous  and 
friendly  manner  envisaged  by  the  comity  of  nations,  but  America 
is  determined  that  these  problems  shall  be  dealt  with  by  intimida¬ 
tion,  threats,  invasion  and  the  kind  ol  total  war  by  which  Korea 
has  been  destroyed.  America  insisted  that  China  must  be  excluded 
from  the  place  in  the  United  Nations  to  which  she  is  entitled  and 
the  United  Nations  have  complied  by  deciding  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Kuomintang,  who  fled  with  their  loot  to  Formosa,  are  the 
government  of  China. 

The  United  Natioiu  Organisation  has  been  perverted  from  its 
original  high  purpose  and  has  become  a  group  of  satellite  states 
helping  America  to  carry  out  the  evil  policies  dictated  by 
MacCarthy  and  the  China  Lobby.  Each  victim  of  American 
aggression  has  in  turn  been  branded  the  aggressor  and  for  three 
years  United  Nations  armies  have  been  waging  one  of  the  most 
savage  wars  in  history.  750,000  Korean  homes  have  been 
destroyed,  four  million  people  are  destitute,  nearly  three  million 
are  refugees  and  one  million  are  dead.  This  war  has  been  fought 
to  impose  the  rule  of  Syngman  Rhee  on  North  as  well  as  South 
Korea  in  order  that  Korea  as  well  as  Formosa  might  be  included 
in  America's  line  of  bases  in  the  Pacific.  We  might  have  prevented 
this  from  happening,  for,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  our  prestige  was 
very  high.  All  Europe  looked  to  us  to  give  a  lead  and  a  lead 
from  us  might  well  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  those  large 
sections  of  the  American  people  who  are  as  horrified  as  we  are 
at  the  MacCarthy  witch-hunts  and  their  effect  on  American  policy. 
Instead  of  trying  to  influence  America  we  elected  to  play  the  role 
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of  an  obedient  satellite.  Our  failure  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
evils  that  alTlict  the  world  today.  Not  until  we  find  leaders  who 
have  the  courage  to  return  to  the  traditions  of  the  past— 
the  traditions  handed  down  by  Gladstone  and  Salisbury — ^not  until 
then  will  there  be  any  hope  of  a  better  future  for  mankind.  When 
this  country  has  a  government  with  an  independent  policy  of  its 
own,  a  policy  based  on  truth  and  justice  and  a  decent  regard  for 
the  pride  and  prestige  of  other  nations  as  well  as  for  their  material 
interests,  other  nations  will  again  gather  round  us  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  build  a  new  world  in  which,  to  use  a  Confucian  phrase, 
the  nations  may  learn  how  best  to  live  together  in  harmony  and 
good  order.  That  day  is  still  a  long  way  off  but  we  may  now  be 
at  the  turning  of  the  tide.  Speaking  in  Edinburgh  on  October  24th 
1952,  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler  said: — 

“  It  is  my  ambition  that  my  country  shall  run  its  affairs 
without  aid  from  any  other  country  whatsoever  in  the  world. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  a  great  deal  of  the  independence  of 
British  policy  was  restored  to  the  Chancelleries  at  Whitehall. 
1  think  it  is  valuable  that  we  as  the  centre  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  should  be  able  to  run  our  affairs  with  that  great  group 
of  nations  and  play  our  part  as  an  independent  unit.” 

In  the  recent  conference  at  Washington  Lord  Salisbury, 
according  to  The  Times,  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  there  was 
*'  only  one  course,”  to  make  it  clear  that  the  British  government 
were  “  standing  firm  behind  the  United  States.”  The  British 
government  must  know  that  those  who  direct  American  policy  are 
planning  to  carry  the  war  into  China  and  to  obtain  from  the 
United  Nations  yet  another  resolution  that  China  was  the 
aggressor.  The  only  hope  of  averting  this  disaster  is  that  public 
opinion  may  be  roused  to  the  point  of  insisting  that  the  views  of 
Mr.  Butler  shall  prevail.  We  should  cast  aside  the  abject  and 
hysterical  fear  of  communism  that  is  spreading  from  America 
into  this  country  and  make  it  our  aim  to  stand  for  truth  and 
jusice  whatever  McCarhy  and  the  China  Lobby  may  say. 


People  in  England  seldom  look  beyond  what  happens  near  at 
hand  in  eastern  Europe  where  it  is  easy  to  build  up  a  picture  of 
virtuous  populations  enslaved  by  wicked  communists.  If  they 
would  follow  the  advice  of  the  great  Lord  Salisbury  (the  grand 
father  of  the  present  holder  of  the  title)  and  study  large  scale 
maps  they  would  find  that  in  Asia  the  problem  facing  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  frontier  of  many  thousand  miles,  difficult  to  defend 
and  exposed  to  the  constant  menace  of  Japan  seeking  to  extend 
her  Empire  to  Lake  Baikal  and  beyond.  This  problem  cannot  be 
solved  by  sending  Soviet  armies  to  expand  that  frontier  by  con¬ 
quering  and  enslaving  nations  lying  beyond  it  The  only  rational 
policy — and  it  is  the  policy  that,  with  occasional  lapses  from 
grace,  Russia  has  pursued — is  to  seek  by  every  possible  means  to 
ensure  that,  between  Russia  and  the  nations  along  that  frontier, 
there  shall  be  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  understanding  and  a 
community  of  interest  that  shall  incline  them  to  seek  common 
aims  in  world  affairs.  This  may  sound  too  idealistic  to  be  true 
(and,  of  course,  there  may  be  further  lapses)  but  in  fact  in  both 
China  and  Korea  Soviet  Russia  has  found  that  her  interests  are 
best  served  by  pursuing  a  policy  that  is  fundamentally  decent  and 
considerate.  Therefore,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  many 
people — not  merely  hysterical  anti-communists  but  ordinary 
honest  people — if  we  take  our  stand  in  the  Far  East  on  the  side 
of  truth  and  justice  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  same  camp  ai 
Soviet  Russia. 

Two  paths  now  lie  open  before  us.  If  we  follow  the  path 
mapped  out  by  Lord  Salisbury  we  shall  be  betrayed  into  war  with 
China.  If  we  pursue  our  own  independent  policy,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Butler,  we  should  tell  Mr.  Foster  Dulles  that  we  refuse  to 
follow  him  any  further  down  the  path  of  humiliation  and  div 
honour,  that  we  intend  to  take  our  stand  upon  truth  and  justice 
and  that  if  this  involves  siding  publicly  with  Soviet  Russia  and 
against  America  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  Siding  with 
Soviet  Russia  over  China  and  Korea  may  make  it  less  difficult  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  eastern  Europe.  It  may  also 
bring  America  back  into  the  comity  of  nations. 


VIET  NAM  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

By  David  Ingber 


WITH  the  regularity  of  an  annual  event  the  end  of  the 
monsoon  will  see  the  resumption  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  Viet  Nam.  The  war  in  Indo-<^na  in 
general  and  Viet  Nam  in  particular  has  been  dragging  its 
weary  length  along  eight  costly  years  Now  at  last  a 
turning-pioint  has  been  reached  that  may  lead  to  a 
denouement  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  On  the  military 
plane  both  the  French  Union  Forces  and  the  Viet  Nam  are 
preparing  for  what  from  all  accounts  will  be  the  decisive 
offensive  of  the  war.  On  the  political  front  activities  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  the  protracted  conflict  to  an  end.  How  this 
can  be  achieved  is  still  an  open  question.  There  are  those 
who  want  to  terminate  it  by  means  of  negotiations.  There 
are  others  who  insist  on  military  victory  first  and  political 
talks  after.  Which  of  these  two  courses  will  ultimately 
prevail  is  now  the  question  in  the  news. 

The  problem  of  Viet  Nam  took  on  a  new  complexion 

on  July  3rd  when  the  French  government  handed  the  Higli 


Qjmmissioners  of  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  a  Note 
indicating  its  willingness  to  complete  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  these  states.  For  Viet  Nam  the  Note 
marked  a  new  departure  in  Franco- Vietnamese  relations. 
As  a  state  Viet  Nam  is  now  four  and  a  half  years  old.  Few 
Far  Eastern  observers  would  care  to  make  a  dogmatic 
assertion  about  the  success  or  otherwise  of  its  government, 
better  known  abroad  as  the  Bao-Dai  regime.  What  can  be 
said  without  much  fear  of  contradiction  is  that  after  an 
inauspicious  start  the  young  state  has  stood  the  test  of  an 
initial  independence  period  which  hitherto  has  been  more 
relative  than  real.  In  the  last  sixteen  months  a  far-reaching 
transformation  process  has  been  accomplished  which  is  by 
no  means  over.  The  man  behind  it  is  M.  Nguyen  Van  Tam. 
the  Prime  Minister,  whose  capacity  for  leadership  has 
proved  instrumental  in  the  handling  of  many  comple.x 
problems.  The  solution  of  these  is  still  remote  and  no 
doubt  two  or  three  years  must  elapse  before  Viet  Nam  will 
be  out  of  the  wood.  What  are  the  prospects  for  the  future? 
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Since  taking  oflBce  in  June.  1952,  the  Tam  government 
has  followed  a  policy  of  “  first  things  first.”  To  begin 
with  it  enacted  a  Land  Reform  the  essence  of  which  was 
to  enable  landless  peasants  to  become  smallholders,  regu¬ 
late  relations  between  landlords  and  tenant-farmers  and 
promote  the  formation  of  cooperatives.  The  chief  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  this  measure  have  been  the  peasantry  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  traditionally  the  home  of  large  estates,  where 
large  numbers  of  them  have  acquired  the  land  they  cultivate. 
The  counterpart  of  the  Land  Reform  was  the  Labour  Code 
which  established  legislation  for  every  branch  of  industrial 
activity  as  well  as  safeguards  for  free  trade  unions.  Though 
still  in  its  infancy  the  ‘‘  Tong  Lies  Doan  Cong  Viet  Nam.” 
or  Federation  of  Labour  now  comprises  150  unions  with  a 
membership  of  30.000.  The  government  further  set  up  a 
number  of  bodies  to  assist  it  in  the  onerous  task  of  day-to- 
day  administration.  Chief  among  them  is  the  Provisional 
National  Council  which  serves  as  a  makeshift  Parliament. 
The  next  stage  of  constitutional  development  will  be  the 
summoning  of  a  National  Consultative  Assembly  represent¬ 
ing  all  trends  of  political,  economic  and  religious  opinion  in 
the  country  to  define  the  terms  of  Viet  Nam’s  independence, 
agree  on  conditions  in  which  Viet  Nam  would  remain  a 
member  of  the  French  Union  and  draw  up  a  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  who  would  participate  in  future  Franco- Vietnamese 
negotiations. 

Economically,  the  outlook  is  anything  but  bright  and 
bound  to  remain  so  until  the  end  of  hostilities.  The  basic 
weakness  of  the  national  economy  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
like  all  South-East  Asian  countries.  Viet  Nam  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  producer.  Although  a  large  number  of 
“  improvised  ”  industries  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years 
their  output  is  no  substitute  for  the  minerals  and  “  tradi¬ 
tional  ”  industries  which  are  mostly  in  areas  held  by  Viet 
Minh.  Between  them  the  government  and  people  have 
spent  more  on  the  war  effort  and  imports  of  less  essential 
commodities  than  the  income  derived  from  taxes  and 
savings.  In  May  the  sudden- devaluation  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  piastre  by  the  FreiKh  government  further  upset  an 
already  precariously  balanced  Budget  of  which  68  per  cent 
are  spent  on  defence.  This  in  turn  compelled  the  Viet¬ 
namese  government  to  take  drastic  deflationary  measures 
which  put  an  additional  strain  on  home  industries  and  the 
export  trade.  The  general  picture  for  the  current  year  is 
one  of  heavy  imports  against  an  all  too  modest  volume  of 
exports.  A  notable  feature  of  the  balance  of  trade  was  that 
whereas  80  per  cent  of  all  imports  came  from  French  Union 
countries,  Vietnamese  exports  went  chiefly  to  countries  in 
South-East  Asia.  This  trend  is  considered  to  reflect  the 
“  re-orientation  ”  of  Viet  Nam’s  foreign  trade  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Then  there  is  the  defence  effort.  The  ordinary 
citizen  is  bound  up  with  it  through  the  rising  cost  of  defence 
expenditure  and  the  Size  of  the  Services.  In  June,  conscrip¬ 
tion  was  made  compulsory  throughout  the  country  and  the 
length  of  service  fixed  at  two  years.  The  Army  has  been 
built  up  from  scratch  to  a  force  of  150,000  Regulars,  50,000 


Auxiliaries  and  40.000  Commando- Battalion  troops 
Moreover,  a  Vietnamese  Navy  and  an  Air  Force  are  now 
taking  part  in  actual  operations.  The  importance  of  the 
Vietnamese  Army  can  perhaps  best  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  in  recent  months  the  ratio  of  its  casualties  was 
thrice  that  of  the  French  Expeditionary  Force.  As  far  as 
the  solution  of  the  conflict  is  concerned,  that  depends 
primarily  on  the  two  powers  directly  concerned — France 
and  China.  The  war  in  Viet  Nam  was  never  one  for  terri¬ 
tory  but  rather  for  “  positions  of  strength.”  Politically, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rwthing  less  than  a  status  similar 
to  that  of  India  within  the  Commonwealth  will  satisfy 
Vietnamese  claims  for  self-determination.  This  in  turn 
involves  revising  the  whole  concept  of  the  French  Union  if 
Viet  Nam  is  to  remain  in  it.  M.  Nguyen  Van  Tam  said  in 
a  recent  statement:  “  We  don’t  want  to  be  the  tenant  of  a 
house  built  without  us.”  Militarily,  any  denouement 
depends  less  on  France  than  on  China  without  which  Viet 
Minh  could  not  hope  to  survive.  Is  China  in  a  mood  t-o 
talk  peace  in  Indo-China?  The  march  of  events  in  the 
coming  months  will  provide  the  answer. 
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Trade  Mission  to  China 

A  luncheon  for  executives  of  lead¬ 
ing  British  firms  to  meet  members  of 
the  unofficial  trade  mission  to  China 
was  organised  by  Eastern  World  at 
Whitehall  Court  on  September  15th. 
Speakers  were  Mr.  Roland  Berger, 
Director  of  the  British  Council  for  the 
Promotion  of  International  Trade, 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
organising  of  the  trade  mission  to 
China  in  June- July  last,  and  Mr.  S. 
Gordon  Sloan,  General  Sales  Director 
of  Rubery-Owen  &  Co.  Ltd.  The 
two  speakers  gave  a  survey  of  present 
day  as  well  as  future  trade  possibilities 
with  China,  and  answered  many  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  them  by  the  audience. 
The  meeting  was  confidential. 

London  Majlis 

Quite  the  largest  and  liveliest  of 
Asian  functions  in  London  during  the 
past  month  was  the  Mela  held  by  the 
London  Majlis  at  Holborn  Hall  on 
September  5th  and  6th.  Large  crowds 
arrived,  in  the  true  tradition  of  Indian 
fairs.  The  Indian  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Mr.  B.  G.  Kher,  opened  the 
Mela  and  congratulated  the  mem  bets 
of  the  Majlis,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Indian  student  organisations  in 
Britain,  on  their  enterprise.  Songs 
and  dances  characteristic  of  various 
parts  of  India  were  presented  by 
members  of  the  Majlis.  An  inter¬ 
national  tribute  to  the  Mela  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Asian  and  European  friends 
of  the  Majlis  who  gave  programmes 
of  their  songs  and  dances  and  in  some 
cases  set  up  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
typical  handicrafts. 

Airlift  for  Students 

An  unusually  large  number  of 
Malayans  passed  through  London 
during  September  as  a  result  of  an 
extensive  airlift  organised  by  the 
Govenment  of  the  Federation  to 
transport  young  teachers  back  to 
Malaya  or  bring  others  to  Britain  to 
replace  their  returning  compatriots  at 
the  Malayan  Teachers’  Training  Col¬ 
lege  at  Kirkby,  Liverpool.  Altogether, 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  students 
were  moved  in  the  two-way  opera¬ 
tion.  which  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  ever  carried  out  by  B.O.A.C, 


Japanese  Technical  Films 

Japanese  makers  of  technical  films 
contributed  five  to  be  shown  at  the 
seventh  annual  congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Scientific  Film  Association 
held  in  London  during  September. 
Japan  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the 

LONDON 
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Association  but  films  on  “  The  Nature 
of  TB.”  “  Wheat  in  Japan,”  ‘‘  The 
Tsutsumagushi  (scrub  typhus  mite),” 
“  A  Study  of  the  Roundworm,”  and 
“  A  Crystal  of  Snow,”  were  shown  to 
delegates. 

Thai  Students  Association 

Thai  students  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  had  an  added  inducement  to 
attend  this  year’s  gathering  of  their 
Association,  the  Samaggi  Samagom. 
It  was  arranged  nearer  September 
than  usual,  so  that  its  ten-day  session 
coincided  with  the  Edinburgh  Fes¬ 
tival.  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Association’s  history  it  was  held  in 
Scotland.  Four  hundred  students 
attended. 

Commemorative  Meeting 

Sir  Mahomed  Za^ullah  Khan. 
Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan,  was 
present  at  a  memorial  service  held  at 
Pakistan  House  to  mark  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  Jinnah.  A  speech  by  the 
High  Commissioner,  Mr.  M.  A.  H. 
Ispahani,  was  read  in  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  absence  by  the  First  Secretary, 
Mr.  Sajjad  Hyder. 

Lectures  on  Chinese  Art 

The  programme  was  announced  this 
month  for  a  year’s  course  at  the 
London  University  Courtauld  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Art.  It  will  deal  with  the 
background  to  Chinese  Art  and  its 
development,  and  is  organised  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  S.  Howard  Hansford,  who  is 
the  Institute’s  lecturer  in  Chinese  art 
and  archaeology!  Most  of  the  thirty 


weekly  illustrated  lectures  in  the  seriei 
will  be  given  by  Professor  Hansford 
himself,  but  a  number  of  other  recog¬ 
nised  authorities  have  been  called  in 
to  deal  with  specialised  aspects  of  the 
subject.  Dr.  T.  K.  Cheng  will  speak 
on  Confucius,  Mr.  C.  W.  Fei,  whose 
own  artistic  achievements  are  ahead) 
well  known  in  London,  will  be 
another  contributor,  and  British  ex¬ 
perts  will  include  Mr.  Basil  Gray  o( 
the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities 
of  the  British  Museum,  Professor 
Perceval  Yetts  of  London  Universit) 
and  Dr.  H.  J.  Plenderleith  of  the 
Research  Department  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Hongkong  Photographers 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  London  Salon  of 
Photography  Exhibition  this  month 
was  the  number  of  exhibits  by  Hong¬ 
kong  photographers.  In  all,  twenty- 
two  countries  were  represented  in  the 
final  selection  of  four  hundred  prints 
out  of  more  than  three  thousand  sub¬ 
mitted  from  all  over  the  world. 
Nearly  one-eighth  of  the  exhibits 
chosen  came  from  Hongkong. 
Francis  Wu  alone  has  four  studies  on 
show,  but  the  brilliant  work  of  such 
others  as  Lai  Shiu  Fong,  Kan  Hing- 
Fook  and  Shum  Ping-Nam  proves 
that  the  colony  has  many  other 
camera  artists  to  uphold  a  record 
which  is  probably  unrivalled.  Japan, 
Singapore  and  Malay  are  other  Asian 
countries  whose  photographers  have 
won  recognition  by  having  their 
studies  included  in  the  display. 

Colonial  Agriculture 

A  Conference  of  Colonial  Directors 
of  Agriculture  was  held  last  month  at' 
Wye  Agricultural  College,  Kent,  and| 
was  attended  by  28  representatives 
from  21  colonial  Departments  of 
Agriculture.  The  major  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  were  the  means  of  increasing 
peasant  agricultural  production, 
problems  of  mechanisation,  the  re¬ 
cruitment  and  training  of  depart¬ 
mental  technical  staffs,  agricultural 
statistics  and  the  progress  in  rice 
development.  There  was  general 
agreement  on  the  need  for  extended 
use  of  fertilisers,  insecticides  and 
fungicides. 
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LAND  REFORM  IN  INDIA 

By  Ajit  Gain  (Calcutta) 


IN  India,  where  land  sustains  80  per  cent  of  the  356 
million  population,  and  cultivation  is  mostly  done  by 
dispossessed  agricultural  workers,  the  abolition  of  the 
Zaniindari  system  or  absentee  landlordship  in  different 
Indian  states  was  by  far  the  most  significant  development 
in  recent  years. 

In  British  India,  land  reform  was  a  popular  demand, 
and  after  the  achievement  of  independence  the  Indian 
Constitution  prescribed  the  abolition  of  the  Zamindari 
system  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  with  adequate 
payment  of  compensation.  The  first  Five  Year  Plan 
(1951-56)  also  discussed  the  agrarian  question  emphasising 
a  fixed  ceiling  on  individual  landholdings. 

Most  of  the  State  governments,  except  West  Bengal 
and  a  few  other  smaller  States,  passed  Zamindari  Abolition 
Bills  in  their  respective  legislatures  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  main  features  of  these  Bills  are: 

1.  “All  rights,  title  and  interest  of  a  landlord  in  the  land 
held  under  him  by  an  occupancy  tenant  shall  be  extinguished; 
and  such  rights,  title  and  interest  shall  vest  in  the  occupancy 
tenant  free  from  all  encumbrances,  if  any,  created  in  the  land 
by  the  landlord; 

2.  The  landlord  shall  cease  to  have  any  right  in  respect  of 
such  land  and  his  liability  to  pay  land  revenue  in  respect  of  the 
land  shall  also  cease; 

3.  The  occupancy  tenant  shall  be  liable  to  pay  direct  to  the 
government  the  land  revenue  payable  and 

4.  The  landlord  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  be  paid 
such  compensation  as  may  be  determined  under  the  act.” 

As  conditions  of  land  and  systems  of  land  tenure  varied 
from  State  to  State,  these  legislations  were  not  uniform. 
For  instance,  in  Kashmir  where  the  land  was  nationalised 
without  paying  compensation,  an  individual  cannot  possess 
more  than  23  acres.  In  Delhi  this  is  40  acres;  in  Pepsu  150 
acres  (100  acres  in  the  mountains  and  50  acres  in  the  plains) 
and  in  Uttar  Pradesh  one  would  be  allowed  to  retain  only 
30  acres.  Other  states  have  their  own  ceilings  or  indi¬ 
vidual  landholdings.  Persons  having  more  than  the  ceiling 
fixed  are  bound  by  law  to  turn  over  the  excess  to  the  State 
to  be  divided  among  the  landless  peasants  in  due  course. 

Similarly,  these  laws  prohibited  a  landholding  to  be 
fragmented  below  a  certain  limit.  The  U.P  government 
in  its  Zamindari  Abolition  Bill  of  1951  fixed  this  lower 
ceiling  to  6J  acres  but  later  reduced  it  to  3|  acres  as  the 
inheritance  laws  in  India  distributes  land  equally  among 
the  sons. 

To  consolidate  fragmented  holdings,  the  U.P.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  legislation  provides  for  the  establishment  of 


cooperative  farming  and  exchange  of  land.  From  October 
onwards  the  U.P.  Government  will  start  on  consolidating 
land  holdings. 

Bombay  remains  the  only  State  where  consolidation 
work  has  already  been  started.  Annually  this  government 
spends  nearly  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  is  being  carried  out. 
A  monthly  journal.  Social  Action,  published  in  Poona, 
described  this  process  in  its  August  issue.  It  wrote: 

“  In  the  districts  there  are  the  Consolidation  Officers  with 
staffs  and  some  trained  assistants.  The  Consolidation  Officers 
give  notice  to  the  villages  that  consolidation  will  be  carried  out. 
At  present,  there  are  about  2,000  villages  which  have  received 
this  notice. 

At  first,  the  Record  of  Rights  is  brought  in  order.  In  21 
days  all  the  claims  for  the  possession  have  to  be  handed  in  by 
the  farmers.  Then,  with  the  help  of  the  village  committee,  the 
Consolidation  Officer  proceeds  to  the  valuation  of  all  land.  The 
result  is  put  at  the  village  katchari  (common  meeting  place)  and 
eventual  objections  of  the  farmers  are  considered.  After  the 
final  valuation  a  scheme  of  consolidation  and  new  distribution 
is  worked  out  by  the  Consolidation  Officer,  his  staff  and  the 
village  authorities.  Again  these  schemes  are  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  and  objections  are  accepted  during  the 
next  30  days.  Finally,  this  scheme  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
Settlement  Commissioner  and  the  Director  of  Land  Record 
after  all  difficulties  have  been  settled.  The  last  step ;  the  scheme 
is  enforced  on  the  village  and  the  farmers  take  posession  of  the 
new  farm  which  in  future  cannot  be  cut  into  pieces.” 

The  rate  of  compensation  and  rental  for  the  land  to  the 
government  constitute  two  other  sore  points.  As  in  the  case 
of  ceilings  on  individual  landholdings,  the  compensation 
rates  also  vary  from  State  to  State.  Naturally,  there 
remain  different  systems  of  compensation  calculations. 

One  system  is  to  take  the  annual  income  of  an  estate  as 
the  base  and  fix  the  final  sum  as  a  multiple  thereof  (10  times 
in  the  United  Provinces).  Another  is  to  calculate  the 
multiple  of  “  net  income  ”  of  an  estate  which  is  the  “  gross 
income  ”  minus  estate  land  revenue,  cess  and  cost  of 
management. 

Still  another  is  to  pay  compensation  per  acre.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  system,  Madras  government  pays  Rs.8  per  acre; 
the  U.P.  government  pays  Rs.27  per  acre;  Bihar  govern¬ 
ment  Rs.38  per  acre;  the  Madhya  Pradesh  government  pays 
Rs.l7  per  acre;  the  Orissa  government  pays  Rs.lO  per  acre 
and  the  Assam  government  pays  Rs.30  per  acre.  The 
West  Bengal  government  contemplates  paying  Rs.20  per 
acre  when  such  a  Bill  would  be  passed  in  the  Legislature 
within  this  year. 

Most  of  the  States  find  it  difficult  to  pay  all  the  com¬ 
pensation  claims  in  a  single  instalment,  which  the  Zamin- 
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dars  press  hard  to  get.  The  State  governments,  however, 
have  started  to  pay  a  fraction  of  the  claims  and  are  issuing 
negotiable  bonds  to  the  Zamindars.  A  Zamindari  Aboli¬ 
tion  Fund  has  also  been  opened  to  which  the  farmers 
contribute  compensation  charges  for  lands  which  they  are 
going  to  own. 

On  the  question  of  payment  of  rents,  it  was  debated 
whether  ^rd  or  Jth  of  the  produce  was  to  be  paid.  The 
Himachal  Pradesh  Act  directed  that  ^rd  should  be  paid, 
to  which  the  farmers  objected,  saying  that  they  cannot 
simply  afford  to  pay  such  a  high  rate  and  asked  that  it 
should  be  changed  to  Jth  of  the  produce.  The  Act  how¬ 
ever  did  not  change  it.  In  the  United  Provinces,  a  farmer 
pays  nearly  Rs.40  for  3^  acres  in  a  year  as  rent  and  there 
also  farmers  protest  against  this  high  rate  of  land  revenue. 

The  State  governments,  naturally,  did  not  have  an 
easy  time  in  abolishing  the  Zamindari  system.  Zamindars 
and  other  interested  intermediaries  placed  great  obstacles 
in  carrying  out  the  tasks  of  agrarian  reform.  The  Zamin¬ 
dars  in  some  places  refuse  to  accept  the  compensation 
because  they  say  it  is  insufficient.  In  Bihar  and  Orissa  the 
Zamindars  filed  suits  in  the  State  High  Courts  challenging 
the  State’s  right  to  abolish  the  Zamindari  system.  The 
High  Court  judges,  on  interpreting  the  Indian  Constitution, 
ordered  the  State  governments  to  stop  the  proceedings  on 
Zamindari  Abolition.  Contradictory  rulings  by  the  Courts 
tn  two  States  had  confused  the  issue  still  further. 

Finally,  in  June,  1951,  Pandit  Nehru  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Indian  Constitution  on  relevant  clauses  of 
agrarian  reform  and  this  was  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
in  the  Indian  Parliament.  The  landlords  then  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  challenging  the  validity  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  on  October  5,  1951,  that  the  amendment  was 
valid  which  at  once  removed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  State 
authorities  in  abolishing  absentee  landlordship. 

Other  than  the  deliberate  opposition  of  landlords,  new 
difficulties  crept  up.  In  many  States,  where  the  Zamindari 
Abolition  Acts  have  already  been  passed  or  in  the  States 
which  propose  to  introduce  such  legislations  in  the  near 
future,  the  authorities  cannot  see  how  to  redistribute  the 
lands  after  taking  over  the  big  Zamindari  estates.  As 
Dr.  B.  C.  Roy,  the  West  Bengal  Chief  Minister,  recently 
found,  if  a  ceiling  is  fixed  which  must  be  sufficiently  high 
than  the  lower  limit,  no  land  would  be  left  to  redistribute 
in  West  Bengal.  In  Bihar,  there  are  similar  difficulties.  It 
seems  that  too  many  farmers  and  not  enough  land  is  still 
the  problem  in  India  if  all  of  them  want  to  be  owners  of 
economic  landholdings. 

Another  important  question  is  that  of  economic  farm¬ 
ing  and  whether  collective  or  cooperative  farming  would  be 
helpful.  Already  the  State  governments  are  turning  large 
areas  (mainly  reclaimed  and  fallow  lands)  into  cooperative 
farming  estates.  It  is  generally  believed  that  collective  and 


cooperative  farming  would  not  appeal  to  individualistic 
Indian  farmers  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 


However,  the  Indian  government  tries  hard  to  intro 
duce  cooperative  farming  b^y  giving  incentives  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  estates  running  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The 
Reserve  Bank  of  India  advanced  large  sums  of  money 
through  cooperative  societies  last  year  and  it  expects  to  do 
the  same  during  the  next  few  years. 

With  the  Zamindari  Abolition  Acts  and  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  peasant  proprietorship  of  land,  it  is  generally  fell 
that  produce  would  fall  as  the  holdings  would  be  smaller 
and  smaller.  In  this  light,  Vinoba  Bhave’s  historic  Land 
Gift  Mission  was  criticised  in  recent  months. 


Managing  huge  landholdings  and  collecting  land 
revenue  by  the  States  are  the  two  other  problems  that  still 
remain  to  be  solved.  After  the  abolition  of  Zamindars  the 
pheasants  would  p>ay  rent  direct  to  the  State  and  would 
complain  to  the  State  about  any  mismanagement.  To  do 
these  jobs  efficiently  and  quickly  the  States  are  introducing 
elaborate  administrative  units,  but  these  are  short  of  effi¬ 
cient  personnel  at  present. 
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To  avoid  red  tapje  and  centralisation  in  land  manage¬ 
ment,  the  States  would  ultimately  hand  over  land  manage¬ 
ment  to  local  bodies  such  as  village  Panchayats  which 
remain  responsible  to  the  State  governments. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Japan  to  join  Aviation  Unit 

Japan  has  become  the  61st  member  nation  of  the  UN 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation.  Japan’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  apply  for  membership  to  ICAO  was  originally 
announced  when  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  in 
San  Francisco  on  September  8th.  1951,  and  its  admission 
was  approved  by  the  ICAO  Assembly  earlier  this  year. 

BritiNh  Opera  in  Japan 

The  first  performance  in  Japan  of  Benjamin  Britten’s 
opera  “  The  Rape  of  Lucretia  ”  in  concert  form  was  given 
recently  by  the  Rameau  Chamber  Music  Group  and  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  an  audience  of  600.  The 
arrangements  were  made  between  the  composer  and  the 
Rameau  Chamber  Music  Group,  including  the  obtaining 
of  the  material.  The  British  Council  in  Tokyo  lent  gramo¬ 
phone  records  of  the  opera  to  the  group  and  coached  them 
in  pronunciation. 

Slore  Cooperative  Hoeietien  for  Ceylon 

An  island-wide  scheme  is  to  be  launched  shortly  by  the 
Ox)perative  Department  to  increase  the  number  of  Co¬ 
operative  Agricultural  Production  and  Sales  Societies  in 
Ceylon  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  a  greater  increase  in 
local  food  production.  At  the  end  of  July  this  year  there 
were  645  Agricultural  Cooperative  Societies  in  Ceylon,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  when  the  scheme  is  completed  there  will  be 
a  society  in  almost  every  agricultural  village. 

Bhikkhu  CritiriNes  Ceylon  CSovernment 

At  a  meeting  of  Bhikkhus,  held  recently  in  Colombo 
to  protest  against  the  cut  in  the  rice  subsidy,  the  Ven. 
Narawila  Dhammaratana  said  that  Bhikkhus  need  fear 
nobody,  but  should  march  forward  defying  tear  gas  and 
baton  charges.  They  too  “  must  take  part  in  the  struggle.” 
According  to  a  report  in  the  Ceylon  Observer,  the  Bhikkhu 
accused  the  government  of  squandering  the  national  in¬ 
come,  reducing  Ceylon  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  He 
suggested  that  the  way  out  would  be  to  nationalise  bus 
services,  limit  the  salaries  of  government  servants  and  to 
fix  maximum  holdings  of  land  to  5  acres.  The  way  to 
reduce  expenditure  on  foreign  embassies,  said  the  Ven. 
Dhammaratana.  would  be  to  send  young  and  educated 
monks  as  representatives  of  Ceylon.  This  was  done  during 
the  reign  of  King  Mangala  when  a  Bhikkhu  was  sent  to 
China  as  an  ambassador,  and  could  be  done  today.  All 
the  monks  present  at  the  meeting  were  invited  to  take  part 
in  a  proposed  organised  protest. 

Return  of  Cioan  liOader 

The  Goan  leader.  Dr.  Braganza  Cunha,  who  recently 
visited  Delhi,  said  that  the  movement  for  the  liberation  of 
Goa  had  become  an  all-India  movement,  because  so  long 
as  Goa  remained  under  foreign  rule  Indian  independence 
was  not  complete. 

Dr.  Cunha,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Goa  Congress 
Committee,  returned  to  India  recently  after  seven  years’ 


exile  in  Portugal.  He  was  released  from  the  prison  fortress 
of  Peniche  under  a  general  amnesty  in  De^mber,  1950, 
after  serving  a  prison  sentence  for  four  and  a  half  years, 
but  has  been  forbidden  to  enter  Goa.  Dr  Cunha  said 
that  four  other  Goan  political  prisoners  were  now  “  roam¬ 
ing  in  Lisbon  without  the  wherewithal  to  reach  India.” 
Though  all  of  them  were  released  under  a  general  amnesty, 
the  Portuguese  Government  neither  made  arrangements  to 
repatriate  them  nor  gave  them  passports.  Dr.  Cunha  said 
he  would  try  to  build  up  a  united  movement  of  all  Goans, 
irrespective  of  political  affiliations,  to  liberate  Goa  from 
Portuguese  domination.  He  pointed  out  that  the  position 
of  Goa  differed  from  that  of  the  French  Settlements,  be¬ 
cause  the  Portuguese  Government  had  rejected  the  idea  of 
a  plebiscite  in  Goa. 

I.iars:e  Noale  Aircraft  Production 
Planned  in  Japan 

According  to  a  recent  Tokyo  report.  Mitsubishi  and 
other  Japanese  combines  are  planning  to  produce  aircraft 
on  a  large  scale.  Forty  million  yen  will  be  allocated  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  the  ‘‘  Ja[)an  Jet  Engine  Com¬ 
pany  ”  which  was  set  up  on  July  23rd  under  the  control 
of  Mitsubishi  and  the  Nakajima  Aircraft  Company.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  American  Hamilton  Company,  the 
latest  type  of  propellers  will  be  made  by  the  Sumitono 
Metal  Company  of  Osaka. 

An  American  backed  “  Tokyo  Aircraft  Company  ” 
has  already  made  60  planes  for  Bao  Dai.  It  plans  to  turn 
out  130  before  March  next  year  for  export  to  the  Philippines 
and  elsewhere. 

Improving  Apia's  Roadw 

A  new  highway  manual  for  Asia  to  help  in  road  safety 
measures  is  to  be  prepared  by  UN  Technical  Assistance 
experts.  The  manual  will  be  published  next  January. 
United  Nations  plans  for  the  manual  were  announced  in 
Bangkok  recently,  where  a  sub-committee  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  has  just  completed 
discussions  on  highways  in  the  East. 

Improvements  to  existing  road  facilities  are  being 
undertaken  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia.  In  Japan, 
work  is  to  start  on  the  327-mile  long  highway  between 
Tokyo  and  Kobe  which  will  bring  the  two  cities  within  five 
hours’  driving  distance  of  each  other,  whereas  the  time 
taken  to  cover  the  distance  between  the  two  towns  by  rail  i^ 
eleven  hours.  The  project  will  cost  £99.2  million  and  will 
necessitate  the  building  of  three  new  bridges  and  boring 
two  tunnels. 

The  254-mile  Calcutta-Siliguri  national  highway  link¬ 
ing  the  State  capital  with  the  northernmost  Darjeeling 
district  of  West  Bengal,  should  be  open  for  through  traffic 
by  April.  1954.  The  Assam  Government  has  accorded 
high  priority  to  road  projects  in  its  Five  Year  Plan.  Out  of 
a  total  estimated  outlay  of  Rs.l75  million  (£13.1  million) 
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lo  be  spent  on  development  schemes,  one-seventh  is  to  be 
spent  on  roads  and  transport.  About  500  miles  of  metalled 
roads  for  State  highways  and  900  miles  of  other  roads  are 
to  be  built  during  the  5-year  period.  Some  important 
stretches  of  road  have  already  been  completed,  for  example 
the  Silchar-Agartala  road  which  provides  the  only  road  link 
between  India  and  Tripura. 

The  Nepalese  capital  of  Khatmandu  has  been  linked 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  new  road  this  month  with  the 
completion  of  a  60-mile  highway  to  Chimpedi  in  Bihar 
The  former  Rana  regime  in  Nepal  kept  the  country  closed 
to  the  outside  world  by  forbidding  the  laying  of  roads, 
except  for  a  few  within  the  cafMtal.  Indian  Army  engineers, 
loaned  to  Nepal,  completed  the  new  road  in  1 1  months. 

The  Pakistan  Six  Year  Plan  provides  for  improvements 
and  expansion  of  its  existing  roads  and  highways.  10,000 
miles  of  Federal  roads  are  scheduled  for  construction,  and 
of  this  total.  120  miles  of  highways  in  the  Punjab,  190  miles 
in  the  Federal  Capital  and  over  100  miles  of  road  in  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province  are  now  open  to  traffic.  The 
programme  for  provincial  road  construction  provides  for 
the  building  of  1 1,400  miles  of  new  roads  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  6,000  miles  of  existing  roads  at  a  total  cost  of 
Rs.9I4  million  (£98.4  million). 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Ceylon  Public  Works 
Department  for  1951-52  was  Rs.88.4  million  (£6.6  million) 
—the  highest  in  its  history,  and  over  1,100  miles  of  roads 
were  maintained  during  this  period.  A  heavy  programme 
of  bridge  building  will  be  necessary  to  bring  Ceylon’s  com¬ 
munications  up  to  the  standard  required  by  increased  road 
traffic.  In  this  connection,  Canada’s  gift  of  £166,417  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  Colombo  Plan  will  be  used  for  rural  road 
construction  in  1953-54.  Although  some  490  miles  of  link 
roads  are  being  built  annually  it  is  calculated  that  it  may 
take  ten  years  to  provide  all  isolated  rural  areas  with 
adequate  communications. 

In  New  Guinea,  the  thrice  weekly  air  service  is  now  to 
be  supplemented  by  road  communications,  in  order  to  help 
in  the  further  development  of  the  region.  Initially  a  jeep 
road  will  be  constructed  and  later  the  surface  will  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  aim  here  is  to  provide  roads  ready  for  use 
when  increasing  traffic  creates  sufficient  demand.  With  the 
local  development  that  will  follow  the  construction  of  new 
roads,  adequate  funds  will  become  available  for  mainten¬ 
ance.  The  scheme  provides  for  a  series  of  roads  linking  up 
the  Highlands  airfields  with  Madang  in  the  north-east  and 
Lae  in  the  south-east. 

Colombo  Air  Plan 

Sir  Frederick  Rees,  a  Vice-President  of  the  University 
College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  is  going  to 
Ceylon  this  month  to  be  visiting  Professor  of  Economics 
to  the  University  of  Ceylon,  for  the  session  October.  1953, 
to  March.  1954.  Sir  Frederick  Rees’  secondment  to  Ceylon 
has  been  arranged  by  the  UK  Government  in  consultation 
with  the  Committee  of  Vice-Chancellors  and  Principals  of 
the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  found 
desirable  that  the  experience  of  United  Kingdom  Univer¬ 


sities  should  be  made  available  to  Universities  in  India, 
Pakistan  and  Oylon  by  the  short-term  secondment  of 
members  of  their  Professorial  Staffs,  to  spend  one  or  two 
terms  at  the  University  asking  for  their  services,  primarily 
to  advise  on  problems  or  organisation,  study  and  equip¬ 
ment.  and  if  required,  to  give  lectures. 

Since  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  1949,  the  Government  of  Ceylon  have  felt  the  need 
for  more  qualified  Inspectors  of  Food  and  Drugs,  not  only 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  but  to  train  Ceylonese 
officers  in  this  work.  The  Ceylon  Government  sought  the 
help  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Bureau  in  Colombo  in 
obtaining  training  facilities  and  HM  Government  have  made 
facilities  available  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Three  Ceylonese 
officials  have  just  arrived  in  Britain  for  a  year’s  course  at 
the  National  Cbllege  of  Food  Technology,  after  which  they 
will  take  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute. 

'Australia  has  spent  nearly  £A5  million  under  the 
Colombo  Plan  during  last  year.  More  than  three-quarters 
of  this  went  in  aid  to  Pakistan,  which  has  received 
Australian  wheat  valued  at  £A2  million,  as  well  as  tele¬ 
communications  equifMTient.  pumping  machinery,  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  and  tractors.  Australian  contributions  to 
Ceylon  totalled  £A354,(XX),  mainly  for  tractors  and  trailers, 
while  economic  aid  for  Indonesia  amounted  to  £A1 92,000. 
During  the  year,  Australia  has  also  provided  technical 
assistance  for  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  the  British  terri¬ 
tories  in  South-East  Asia,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  the  Philip 
pines,  Nepal  and  Burma,  and  356  students  have  receivd 
training  in  Australia  under  the  Colombo  Plan  during  that 
period. 

Coup  d’Etat  in  the  .llaldivew 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Maldives. 
Mr.  Ibrahim  Mohamed  Didi,  and  Mr.  Ibrahim  Ali  Didi,  a 
former  Maldivian  Government  Representative  in  Ceylon, 
have  jointly  seized  power  after  deposing  the  President.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Amin  Didi.  The  change-over  took  place  on  Sep 
tember  2nd  and  was  carried  out  smoothly  and  without  any 
incidents.  This  follows  grave  dissatisfaction  in  the 
Maldives  over  the  food  shortage  and  the  inability  of  the 
existing  regime  to  devise  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  Maldives  are  a  little-known  group  of  about  2.000 
low-lying  coral  islands,  described  as  “  a  splutter  of  the 
cartographer’s  pen,”  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about 
417  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Ceylon.  Only  215  of  the 
2,000  isles  are  inhabited  and  the  total  population  is  about 
90,000.  Male  (pronounced  Mar-lay)  is  the  capital  city  and 
has  a  population  of  7,000.  The  Maldives  were  created  a 
Republic  only  in  December  of  last  year,  after  many  years  of 
British  rule  (see  Eastern  World,  January,  1953). 

Ceylon  is  the  Republic’s  chief  market  for  her  produce 
(mainly  Maidive  fish),  as  well  as  the  supplier  of  most  of  her 
essential  imports,  including  rice,  her  staple  food.  Her  only 
representative  in  the  outside  world  is  the  Maldivian  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Ceylon.  Reports  reaching  Colombo  indicate 
that  the  new  Government  is  popular  with  the  people  as  well 
as  with  both  foreign  and  local  traders. 
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BOOK8  on  the 

The  United  States  and  India  and  Pakistan  fiy 

W.  Norman  Brown  {Harvard  University  Press). 

{London  :  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  305.) 

America’s  immense  economic  fiower  makes  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  less  well-to-do  nations  of  the  world  more 
important  today  than  ever  before.  The  woman  diplomat 
throwing  dollar  loans  around  in  the  musical  comedy  under¬ 
lines  in  a  lighter  vein  a  fact  which  is  more  seriously  evident 
in  the  manner  in  which  Pakistan  picked  as  a  new  Prime 
Minister  a  man  who  was  most  likely  to  strengthen  economic 
ties  with  the  USA  as  a  result  of  his  recent  work  as 
ambassador  in  Washington. 

Yet.  as  the  editor  of  the  American  Foreign  Policy 
Library  points  out  in  his  introduction,  America’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  very  areas  which  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
forefront  of  her  interest  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  has 
been  pitifully  restricted.  The  dearth  of  American  specialists 
in  Indian  affairs  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brown 
when  he  was  with  the  war-time  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
and  he  set  about  developing  the  only  full  scale  area  pro¬ 
gramme  on  the  Indian  sub-continent  in  the  States  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  had  a  long  connection 
with  India  from  the  days  of  his  childhood  as  the  son  of 
missionaries  to  his  studies  in  Sanskrit  at  Benares  and  his 
period  of  service  at  a  College  in  Kashmir,  strengthened  by 
several  visits  in  recent  years  on  missions  ranging  from 
archaeological  excavation  to  adaptation  of  Indian  scripts 
for  linotype. 

As  a  result  of  his  lifelong  study  of  India  and  her  cul¬ 
ture  he  has  been  able  to  offer  his  fellow  countrymen — and 
indeed  many  who  are  not  Americans — one  of  the  very  best 
accounts  of  India  and  Pakistan  and  their  recent  history 
that  I  have  come  across  from  any  source.  He  is  able  to 
look  at  Indian  and  Pakistani  and  Briton  as  they  cannot  see 
themselves;  he  knows  what  he  is  writing  about  as  no 
American  correspondent  reporting  events  for  a  paper  can 
possibly  hope  to  know  it;  and,  in  some  ways  best  of  all,  he 
is  able  to  feel  with  each  side  in  the  great  Hindu-Muslim 
problem  without  leaning  towards  either. 

Mr.  Brown  surveys  the  progress  of  the  sub-continent 
to  independence  and  makes  two  reflections  of  very  deep 
significance.  The  first  is  that  with  a  moderate  degree  Of 
political  tact  Britain  might  rave  prevented  the  many  dis¬ 
turbances  that  marked  the  march  to  freedom  and  might 
have  retained  India  undivided  as  a  Dominion.  The  second 
is  that  nationalism  developed  as  a  phenomenon  of  the 
Hindu  religio-social  group.  It  could  not  win  to  itself  the 
Muslims,  adherents  of  another  religio-centric  manner  of  life, 
which  in  its  way  was  just  as  intent  upon  survival  as 
Hinduism  ever  was.  Despite  the  secular  programme  of  the 
Congress  Party  and  its  inclusion  of  several  Muslim  leaders, 
the  Hindu  community  provided  the  strength  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  which  when  it  held  power  was  not  wise 
enough  to  win  Muslim  confidence. 
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FAR  EAST 

Of  the  relations  of  America  with  the  sub-continent. 
Mr.  Brown  has  some  very  pertinent  things  to  say  about  the 
harm  done  by  inadequately  qualified  writers  from  America 
and  by  the  creation  of  stereotypes  both  in  the  East  about 
America  and  in  the  States  regarding  the  East.  He  is  aware 
of  the  tendency  in  the  East  to  regard  the  US  as  the  inheritor 
of  the  imperial  role  and  to  resent  the  arrogance  that  springs 
from  great  wealth.  He  sees  the  danger  of  not  being  able  to 
see  things  through  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  or  Pakistani  in 
demanding  unqualified  support  of  American  international 
policy  from  people  who  are  very  differently  placed  from 
the  Americans,  of  trying  to  over  simplify  matters  by  judging 
others  according  to  whether  they  are  pro-Soviet  or  anti- 
Soviet. 

Above  all  the  author  wants  his  country  to  profit  from 
the  example  of  Britain  and  by  a  two-way  exchange  of 
information  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  to  reduce  the  scope  for  such  misunderstandings 
as  even  a  great  statesman  like  Curzon  suffered  from  when 
he  tried  to  rule  India  complacently  without  being  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  people  he  was  dealing  with  were  human 
beings  with  minds  and  wills  of  their  own. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

The  Pilgrim  Church  by  Marcus  Ward  {Epworth  Press, 

London,  Ss.  6d.) 

A  highly  significant  event  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
was  the  Act  of  Union  entered  into  by  the  Anglican, 
Methodist  and  South  India  United  Church  in  South  India 
to  form  a  new  Church  of  South  India,  and  in  this  volume 
Marcus  Ward,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  United  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  Bangalore,  describes  the  first  five  years  of 
the  life  of  the  new  church.  The  differences  between  the 
various  Christian  denominations  are  very  puzzling  and 
often  illogical  to  the  layman  convinced  of  the  essential 
soundness  of  Christianity  and  the  time,  energy  and  human 
resources  that  have  been  squandered  in  struggles  between 
these  groups  in  the  past  have  been  tragically  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  issues  involved.  In  South  India  the  position 
has  been  even  more  illogical  with  different  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations  dividing  up  the  country  into  their  various 
spheres  of  influence  so  that  a  Christian  in  the  far  south 
would  inevitably  And  himself  drawn  into  the  Anglican  com¬ 
munion,  while  his  brother  in  the  Telugu  country  would  be 
a  member  of  a  Baptist  congregation  and  another  brother 
elsewhere  in  the  province  would  be  a  Lutheran.  This, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  a  tradition  of  strife  between 
different  Indian  Christian  communities  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  all  tiny  minorities  in  a  vast  multitude  of  non- 
Christians.  no  doubt  encouraged  increasing  cooperation 
and  led  finally  to  unification. 

The  author  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the 
working  out  of  the  plan  of  union  and  gives  us  a  complete 
factual  and  authoritative  account  of  all  that  has  happened 
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in  the  first  quinquennium  and  of  the  prospects  of  further 
development  such  as  the  inclusion  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Baptist  churches  in  the  scheme. 

An  important  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  need  for  Indian 

leadership  in  the  new  church.  The  author  notes  with 
regret  that  in  this  respect  the  record  of  the  first  five  years 

has  not  been  as  fruitful  as  might  have  been  hoped.  Even 
the  Indian  bishops  have  been  forced  to  deplore  the  lack  of 
union  among  Indian  Christians  and  the  influence  of  caste, 
family  and  party  feelings  between  themselves  which  often 

results  in  their  preferring  a  foreign  missionary  to  one  of 
their  own  number  for  positions  of  leadership.  That  this 
should  be  the  case  even  in  the  Indian  Christian  community 
is  truly  lamentable. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

Through  the  Iron  Curtain  via  the  Back  Door  by 

U  Kyaw  Min  {Benn,  10.v.  6d.) 

U  Kyaw  Min,  barrister,  newspaper  director,  and 
Member  of  the  Burmese  Parliament,  gives  an  essentially 
journalistic  account  of  his  impressions  of  life  in  China  and 
Russia,  drawn  during  his  visit  to  Moscow  as  a  member  of 
the  Burmese  Delegation  to  the  International  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  in  1952. 

The  author  has  a  shrewd  and  accurate  eye  for  detail, 
and  this,  together  with  his  importunate  way  with  guides 
and  interpreters,  enables  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  slim 
chances  afforded  by  such  a  highly-conducted  expedition  for 
anything  more  than  superficial  observation. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  told  that  there  are  only  four  types 
of  car  in  Russia;  that  Lenin  himself,  preserved  by  a  medico- 
chemical  process,  lies  on  view  in  the  Mausoleum;  that  only 
six  of  Russia’s  200  million  belong  to  the  Party;  and  that 
every  shop,  cigarette  booth,  and  even  bootlace  seller  at  the 
comer  is  Government  sponsored.  It  is  in  the  accumulation 
of  such  facts — although  some  rather  humdrum  and  stodgy 
pudding  has  to  be  waded  through  to  find  these  currants — 
that  the  merit  of  this  book  lies. 

Perhaps  its  most  entertaining  aspect,  however,  is  the 
figure  of  U  Kyaw  Min  himself  aggravating  officials  with 
his  ever- ready  camera;  almost  causing  a  Russo- Burmese 
incident  through  his  lefusal  to  be  impressed  by  the  famous 
Moscow  Metro;  and  insisting  on  the  experiment  of  being 
shaved  by  a  young  female  barber.  (“  She  was  not  much 
gentler  than  the  men,”  he  reports,  sadly;  “  she  was  just  an 


efficient  barber  and  sex  did  not  come  into  the  iMcture 
at  all.”)  I 

One  must  add  that  at  10s.  6d.  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  , 
expect  a  small  book  to  have  been  read  for  spelling  and  i 
printer’s  errors  at  some  stage  of  its  production?  This  one 

palpably  had  not. 

Michael  Martin 

Five  Qentlemen  of  Japan  by  Frank  Gibney  (Gollancz, 

\6s.) 

At  first  glance,  this  appears  to  be  another  of  those 
journalistic  approaches  to  the  subject — the  personal 
approach,  the  relation  of  five  characters  to  their  back¬ 
ground,  reducing  both  history  and  politics  to  their  simplest 
terms.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  assessment,  for  within  his 
chosen  limits  the  author  has  been  able  to  present  us  with 
a  reasonable  account  of  Japan’s  historical  background,  the 
social  structure  and  the  effect  of  the  occupation  and  the 

“  democratic  ”  processes  it  engendered. 

As  an  American,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  Mr. 

Gibney  should  look  at  Japan  with  different  eyes.  American 
policy  today  no  longer  pays  any  lip  service  to  the  much 
boosted  reforms,  to  the  demilitarization  and  to  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  “  democratic  way  of  life,”  but  rather,  in  the 

haste  to  turn  Japan  into  a  more  self-supporting  link  in  the 
chain  of  defence  against  Gimmunist  designs,  a  blind  eye 
has  been  turned  on  the  expansion  of  the  armed  forces,  of 
the  re-forming  of  cartels,  in  fact,  on  anything  which, 
although  contrary  to  the  lessons  which  were  first  imposed 
upon  Japan  after  her  defeat,  can  contribute  to  building  her 
up  again.  Not  the  least  significant  is  Mr.  Gibney’s  con¬ 
tention  that  when  democracy  in  Japan  was  thrown  on  the 
defensive  and  forced  to  pass  anti-strike  laws  and  to  restrain 
progressive  elements,  the  blame  for  this  rested  with  the 
Communists,  who  compelled  the  Government  to  take  strict 
measures.  His  forecasts  for  the  future  trade  relations 
between  Japan  and  Asia  give  a  happy  picture  of  Japanese 
helping  their  Asian  brothers  with  their  problems  (at  the 
same  time  solving  some  of  their  own)  and  being  welcomed 
for  their  own  sakes  as  Asians,  not  exploiters,  might  sound 
a  little  strange  to  those  same  fellow  Asians  whose  memories 
of  the  Greater  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  are  not  entirely  happy 
ones.  But,  again  speaking  as  an  American,  Mr.  Gibney 
contends  that  every  market,  including  traditionally  English 
ones  such  as  India  and  Pakistan,  must  be  opened  to  Japan, 
rather  than  she  should  again  resume  real  trading  relations 
with  the  Chinese  mainland,  fearing,  through  this  source, 
possible  economic  domination.  This  is  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  solved  so  easily — Japan  has  shown  many  signs 
that  she  is  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  resume  trade  with 
China  proper.  In  many  respects  Japan  has  shown  herself 
to  be  an  eager  pupil.  What  happens  when  the  pupil  no 
longer  obeys  the  master?  Mr.  Gibney  is,  on  the  whole, 
optimistic  about  Japan’s  future  status.  He  sees  her  as  the 
one  country  which  can  “  logically  and  validly  ”  aspire  to 
mediate  between  West  and  East,  but  unlike  her  fellow 
mediator.  India,  who  can  validly  claim  this  role,  Japan  has 
yet  to  show  that  her  intentions  are  worthy  ones, 
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In  passing,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  obnoxious 
habit,  commonly  met  with  among  English  publishers  of 
American  books,  of  reproducing  the  American  way 
of  spelling.  It  is  jarring  to  English  readers. 

Thomas  Marchant 
1  Left  My  Roots  In  China  by  Bernard  Llewellyn  {Allen 

&  Unwin,  Ids.) 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  quietly  written  book  the 
author  succeeds  in  conveying  exactly  why  he  left  his  “  roots 
in  China.”  He  is  certainly  not  the  first  of  many  who  have 
gone  to  China  to  work  and,  one  hopes,  not  the  last,  and 
who  have  succumbed  to  the  Chinese  pattern  of  life.  Not 
that  he  has  acquired  any  traces  of  the  mystic  East— far 
from  it.  since  he  went  to  China  to  help  in  a  particularly 
irksome  and  at  times  unrewarding  job.  namely  as  a  member 
of  the  Friends  Ambulance  Unit,  which  during  the  war 
drove  ambulances  and  lorries  along  the  Burma  Road.  At 
the  same  time,  the  unit  acted  as  helpers  in  a  variety  of  other 

ways  as  unofficial  doctors,  working  with  the  refugees 

during  the  Yellow  River  famine,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  was 

thus  able  to  gain  an  insight  into  Chinese  life  which  would 
certainly  have  been  difficult  by  other  means.  Mr.  Llewellyn, 
even  allowing  for  the  natural  ebullience  of  youth  and  the 
slightly  altered  perspective  with  which  many  personal  experi¬ 
ences  are  usually  recalled,  does  convey  much  of  the  spirit 
of  China,  of  the  essence  of  Chinese  life,  whether  as  a  pas¬ 
senger  on  a  junk,  or  sitting  in  a  Chinese  theatre,  or  even 
strolling  around  Peking.  Each  episode  is  recounted  in  a 
modest,  sincere  and  realistic  manner  without  political  pros 
and  cons,  without  moralising  in  any  way. 

T.  K.  Ellis 


In  the  Land  of  Mao  Tse*tung  by  Carlo  Suigo  (Allen 

&  Unwin,  l&s.) 

This  is.  in  complete  contrast  to  Mr.  Llewellyn’s  work, 
certainly  no  book  for  the  armchair  traveller.  In  fact,  it  is 
less  a  book  about  China  than  a  violent  outpouring  of  hatred 
for  the  Communist  reginfe.  based,  one  must  add.  on  the 
experiences  of  the  author.  Father  Suigo,  as  a  Catholic 
missionary  in  Honan,  presumably  found  the  Communists 
more  than  a  match  in  missionary  zeal.  Wherever  he  looks 
he  sees  nothing  but  evil  and  cruelty  lurking  behind  Com¬ 
munist  plans  and  activities — even  the  misery  of  the  poor 
and  sick  (presumably  the  reason  for  Father  Suigo’s  being 
in  China  at  all)  he  sees  as  the  work  of  the  Cbmmunists. 
The  Communists  were  no  respecters  of  persons,  of  the 
Church,  of  machinery.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
when  Father  Suigo  eventually  escap^  from  Conununist 
territory  into  the  Nationalist  zone  he  at  once  noticed  “  the 
smoke-stacks,  the  whistle  of  the  train,  the  happiness  on 
people’s  faces.”  Father  Suigo  certainly  does  not  display 
those  virtues  of  humility,  forbearance  and  loving  one's 
enemies  that  form  the  basis  of  his  creed.  He  is.  above  all 
things,  a  realist;  not  for  him  the  undertones  and  the  soft 
pedalling  of  unpleasant  experiences.  He  writes  with 
passion  and  drama;  his  physical  reactions,  his  sobs,  his 
tears,  his  swooning — items  a  more  timid  soul  might  have 
hesitated  to  mention — all  are  described,  one  almost  might 
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say  with  gusto.  Much  of  the  book  suffers  from  this  over¬ 
wrought  intensity,  but  bearing  in  mind  the  author’s  bistory 
this  is  not  surprising. 

T.  K.  Ellis 

Tibet  and  the  Tibetans  by  TSUNG-LIEN  Shen  and 

Shen-chi  Liu  {Stanford  .University  Press,  $5.) 

When  asked  by  a  Tibetan  friend  to  define  democracy, 
the  authors  told  him  that  it  means  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  After  some 
reflection,  the  Tibetan  commented,  “  Then  ours  is  a 
government  of  the  god,  by  the  god,  and  for  the  god.”  This 
religious  basis  to  all  the  acts  of  birth,  death  and  life  is 
constantly  in  the  forefront  when  one  reads  this  bocdc. 

Although  not  a  book  for  the  specialist,  the  authors 
have  managed  to  give  a  fair  summary  of  Tibetan  history, 
starting  with  the  earliest  known  records,  until  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  May  23rd,  1951,  between  Tibet  and  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
chapters  dealing  with  Tibetan  life,  either  among  the  nomads 
or  among  the  citified  people  of  Lhasa,  who,  strange  to  say, 
indulge  in  picnics  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  somehow 
does  not  fit  into  preconceived  notions  of  life  in  the  Potala. 
Tsung-lien  Shen  was  appointed  in  1944  Chinese  Resident 
Commission  for  Tibet  and  during  the  period  before  the 
collapse  of  the  Nationalist  Government  he  was  able  to  enter 
into  many  Tibetan  homes,  live  in  lamaseries  and  generally 
witness  many  events  from  which  foreigners  are  usually 
barred,  for  instance  a  wedding  ceremony.  A  good  account 


is  also  given  of  Tibetan  religious  customs  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  erf  the  various  monthly  celebrations.  An  enjoyable 
book,  if  at  times  slightly  paternal  in  tone. 

T.  K.E 

Behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain  by  Margery  Finn  Brown 
{Hurst  &  Blackett,  12s.  bd.) 

As  the  wife  of  an  American  Army  oflScer,  stationed  in 
Japan  during  the  early  stages  of  the  occupation,  Mrs.  Finn 
Brown  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  her  stay  in 
that  country.  She  possesses  plenty  of  determination,  an 
enquiring  mind,  and  a  mania  for  asking  questoins  which 
must  have  caused  much  surprise  to  her  Japanese  acquaint¬ 
ances.  However,  by  circumvading  various  directiva 
against  “  fraternisation  ”  with  the  Japanese,  she  was  able  to 
see  quite  a  lot  of  Japan  and  to  gain  some  knowledge  ol 
village  and  town  life.  Confident,  breezy  and  optimistic, 
she  gathered  many  crumbs  of  knowledge  en  route,  and 
although  her  book  does  bear  the  stamp  of  the  earnest  club¬ 
woman,  nevertheless  one  can  but  applaud  her  industry  and 
energy  in  trying  to  understand  and  assess  the  motives  and 
thoughts  of  a  people  whose  whole  outlook  has  so  little  in 
common  with  her  own. 

S.  N.  CLISSOTi) 

Genyadana — A  Japanese  Kabuki  Play  by  A.  C.  Soon 
{Tokyo :  The  Hokuseido  Press) 

Part  of  a  much  longer  work  first  performed  almost 
exactly  one  hundred  years  ago.  Genyadana  is  a  good 
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example  of  the  way  in  which  certain  acts  outlive  the  full- 
length  play  on  the  Japanese  popular  stage.  Largely  the 
result  oi  continuous  selection  by  actors  and  playgoers 
alike,  this  trend  also  reflects  our  more  swiftly  moving  age. 
Modern  audiences,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  past,  have  no 
wish  to  sit  through  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  scenes.  Today 
tbere  is  leisure  and  demand  only  for  the  best,  for  {Hime 
favourites  like  the  subject  of  this  translation,  which  takes  its 
name  from  one  of  the  gay  quarters  for  which  old  Yedo  was 
renowned. 

In  addition  to  a  lively  text,  supported  by  suitable  com¬ 
mentaries,  stage  directions,  etc.,  the  bocdc  contains  not  a 
little  of  general  and  historical  interest  concerning  the 
Kabuki  theatre.  As  the  author  points  out.  the  printed  play 
is  merely  the  vehicle  of  the  skilled  actor,  not  in  itself  a 
work  of  art;  but.  with  the  aid  of  his  own  black-and-white 
illustrations,  Mr.  A.  C.  Scott’s  translation  constitutes,  for 
English  readers,  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  story  of 
Otomi  and  Yosaburo,  than  whom  there  is  scarcely  a  more 
famous  pair  on  the  Japanese  stage. 

!  David  Parrv 
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Civil  Service  in  Early  Sung  China  A.D.  96o<io67  by 
E.  A.  Kracke,  Jr.  (Harvard-Y enching  Monograph 
Series,  Vol.  XUl).  (Harvard  University  Press. 
London  :  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  A2s.) 

This  study  by  an  American  scholar  is  an  indication 
most  I  of  the  extent  to  which  Sinological  studies  have  “grown¬ 
up  ”  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  Here  is  an  original 
piece  of  research;  a  spotlight  on  one  aspect  of  an  important 
feature  of  Chinese  civilisation  during  one  century.  The 
book  specialises  on  the  problem  of  promotion  through  con- 
trolled  sponsorship  within  the  civil  service.  But  in  doing 
this  for  roughly  one  hundred  years  of  Chinese  history  the 
author  has  provided  a  wealth  of  material  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  this  great  achievement  in  administration,  in 
which  the  Chinese  were  certainly  pioneers. 

The  civil  service  in  China  has  a  history  of  over  2,000 
years.  During  much  of  that  time,  and  particularly  from  the 
7th  century  onwards,  the  Chinese  state  has  been  absorbed 
with  the  problems  of  securing  the  right  men  by  examination 
and,  having  selected  them,  with  those  of  ensuring  their 
promotion  and  creating  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
on  their  power.  The  monumental  works  of  the  French 
holar  Robert  des  Rotours  opened  the  way  to  the  studv 
of  the  examination  system  with  his  works  on  the  Tang 
period.  E.  A.  Kracke  continues  the  history  to  1067  when 
many  of  the  techniques  were  perfected  which  continued  into 
this  century. 

In  all  countries  recommendation  in  some  form  or  other 
has  played  a  large  part  in  the  advancement  of  men  to  higher 
ffice.  In  the  west  in  modem  times  under  the  term  “  wire¬ 
pulling”  attempts  have  been  constantly  made  to  eliminate 
t.  This,  of  course,  has  not  stopped  it — nor  is  it  ever  likely 
l(to  do  so — and  the  results  are  as  c^ten  as  not  quite  happy. 
It  is  amusing  to  learn  how  the  Chinese  dealt  with  this 
iernal  problem.  In  China  from  the  earliest  historical 
-inics,  and  supported  by  Confucius,  “  recommendation 


was  not  only  sanctioned  by  open  practice  ...  .it  became 
at  least  a  moral  obligation,  possibly  reinforced  by  penalties 
for  its  neglect.”  The  significant  feature  of  this  approach 
was  that  in  time  the  superior  began  to  be  held  legally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  quality  and  acts  of  his  protege.  The  author 
traces  the  incorporation  of  this  concept  of  controlled 
sponsorship  into  a  complicated  administrative  machinery. 

This  Idnd  of  study  demands  a  most  laborious  research 
into  a  veritable  sea  of  documents.  The  translation  of  titles 
and  the  determination  of  functions  is  in  itself  an  enormous 
work.  The  author  shows  not  only  a  masterly  control  of  his 
sources  but  a  breadth  of  approach  which  gives  a  wealth  of 
valuable  background  material.  His  ”  Forces  that  Shaped 
the  Sung  State  ”  is  the  most  lucid  account  that  can  be 
found. 

If,  in  this  first  class  study  of  “prospects.”  there  is 
almost  nothing  on  “  pay  ”  of  the  Chinese  civil  servant  in 
the  11th  century,  one  must  await  another  study  by  Dr. 
Kracke  to  see  if  an  equally  intriguing  solution  was  found 
to  this  second  eternal  problem  of  the  civil  service. 

Peter  C.  Swann 

The  Emperor  by  Robert  Payne  (Heinemann,  15j.) 

This  delightful  sequel  to  the  author’s  historical  novel. 
The  Great  Mogul,  carries  us  once  more  to  Shah  Jehan’s 
Court  at  Agra.  In  a  breathless  atmosphere  of  romance, 
intrigue,  chivalry  and  cruelty  Taverner  Khan,  Devon  bom 
adventurer,  now  past  middle  age,  resumes  his  tale  of  the 
turbulent  reign  of  Shah  Jehan  to  the  closing  scenes 
darkened  by  filial  treachery  whereby  Aurangzeb  usurps  his 
imprisoned  father’s  throne  and  among  other  crimes  causes 
the  murder  of  the  elder  brother,  Dara,  to  whom  Taverner 
is  as  devoted  as  he  is  to  the  great  Shah  Jehan  himself. 
Although  Aurangzeb,  able  and  experienced  administrator, 
albeit  fanatical  to  the  extreme,  was  destined  to  reign  for 
close  on  50  years,  he  saw  at  his  death  an  Empire  in  decay 
because,  unlike  the  noble  E)ara,  he  did  not  realise  the  need 
to  observe  that  tolerance  which  Akbar  so  sagely  employed 
and  which  won  for  him  the  acquiescence  of  his  Hindu 
subjects  and  the  important  willing  support  of  Rajputana 
chieftains.  Shah  Jehan  had  departed  from  that  tolerance 
but  still  managed  to  keep  the  prestige  of  his  dynasty  till 
the  family  disasters  came  as  Taverner  tells.  Married  to  a 
Persian  princess — her  wisdom,  charm  and  wifely  tact  com¬ 
pose  a  glowing  portrait  here  of  royal  womanhood — 
Taverner  is  loyal  to  the  last  to  the  old  Emperor,  defiant  of 
Aurangzeb’s  ruthlessness.  Mr.  Payne’s  story  is  told  in 
pulsating  prose.  Intertwined  with  the  dark,  bloodstained 
threads  of  intrigue,  its  vivid,  brighter  filaments  of  battle, 
lovemaking,  dalliance,  sport  and  spectacle  give  a  tapestry 
as  brilliant  as  the  transparent  silks  and  jewels  of  the  Court 
itself.  The  glimpses  of  the  fight  between  the  tiger  and  the 
cheetah,  of  the  stampeding  elephants,  of  the  terror  of  the 
execution  chamber  bring  back  memories  of  the  sun¬ 
drenched  contrasts  of  iQorthern  India  and  the  ghosts 
haunting  those  architectural  wonders  to  which  Shah  Jehan 
himself  made  so  great  contribution. 

Edwin  Haward 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

IT  is  sometimes  difficult  to  equate  articles  in  this  review  because 
some  of  the  journals  from  abroad  are  as  much  as  three  months 
old  by  the  time  they  arrive.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  what  was  said  about  a  certain  subject 
some  few  months  in  the  past  and  what  is  being  said  now.  In  the 
March  issue  of  Pakistan  Horizon,  which  is  to  hand,  there  is  a 
reprint  of  an  address  on  United  States  foreign  policy  given  to  the 
Pakistan  Institute  of  International  Affairs  by  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Johnson  just  after  the  Republican  administration  had  taken  office 
in  America.  The  author  says  that  US  policy  will  not  be  essentially 
different  from  that  pursued  by  the  Truman  Government  since  1946. 
It  is  for  students  of  world  affairs  to  judge  how  different  the  Dulles 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Asia  is  from  that  of  Acheson,  but 
Dr.  Johnson  does  give  one  interesting  insight  into  a  fundamental 
American  attitude.  He  says  that  if  the  United  States  had  to  choose 
between  peace  on  the  one  hand  and  justice  and  freedom  on  the 
other,  America  would  not  choose  peace.  He  does  not  qualify  his 
statement,  but  presumably  he  means  the  American  conception  of 
justice  and  freedom.  Those  two  nouns  have  different  meanings 
when  applied  by  different  people  to  different  situations,  and  much 
valid  criticism  of  US  policy,  particularly  in  Asia,  springs  from 
the  American  failure  to  recognise  this  as  a  fact. 

It  is  clear  from  an  article  on  the  “  Arab-Asian  States  in  the 
United  Nations”  by  Harry  N.  Howard  in  The  Middle  East 
Journal  (Vol.  7,  No.  3)  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  common 
feeling  and  common  interpretation  of  current  events  among  those 
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nations,  as  far  apart  as  Morocco  and  the  Philippines,  who  wen 
recently  in  the  category  of  the  under-privileged.  The  author  sayi 
that  these  states  “  have  desired  to  establish  the  principle  of  assist¬ 
ance  .  .  .  without  the  taint  of  western  ‘  colonialism  ’  or  ‘  im- 
perialism,’  concerning  which  they  are  quite  sensitive.”  They  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  UN  because  they  have  certaii 
common  interests.  In  securing  the  friendship  and  cooperation- 
cooperation,  that  is,  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  life  in  the 
world  and  not  cooperation  against  the  Soviet  bloc — of  the  Middle 
and  Far  Eastern  peoples,  these  common  interests  must  be  reco|- 
nised  by  the  west. 

As  far  as  the  understanding  of  the  diversity  of  culture 
concerned,  UNESCO  has  been  doing  excellent  work.  Tribute 
paid  to  that  organisation  by  Nguyen-thanh-Guing  in  an  article  on 
“  Viet  Nam  in  Contact  with  French  Culture,”  printed  in  the  June 
issue  of  Asia  (Saigon),  in  which  he  also  says  that  the  encounter 
of  the  Viet  Nam  people  with  the  French  evoked  “  a  rejuvenation 
of  our  concepts  and  cultural  methods.”  “  Our  task,”  he  goes  on, 
“  is  to  reconcile  our  own  past  to  the  new  contributions  from  the 
west.” 

The  Hindu,  the  distinguished  Indian  newspaper  published  in 
Madras,  is  now  publishing  a  12-page  weekly  review  containing  the 
most  important  leaders  and  articles  carried  by  the  daily  editiom 
during  the  week.  The  well-balanced  opinions  expressed  in  the 
editorials  and  the  feature  articles  dealing  with  the  varion 
problems  of  India  make  The  Hindu  Weekly  Review  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  airmail  editions  which,  like  The  Statesmm 
Overseas  Weekly  from  Calcutta,  provide  topical  information  abou 
Indian  current  affairs. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  ASIAN  NATIONALISM 


By  J.  W.  T,  Cooper 


IN  1950  at  Lucknow  Mr.  Nehru  asked  the  delegates  to 
the  Pacific  Relations  Conference,  who  were  about  to 
discuss  Asian  nationalism,  what  exactly  nationalism  was. 
He  said  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  define.  “  In  the 
case  of  a  country  under  foreign  domination  it  is  easy  to 
define  what  nationalism  is:  it  is  anti-foreign  power.  But 
in  a  free  country  what  is  nationalism?  Well.”  the  Indian 
Prime  Minister  went  on.  ‘‘  certainly  it  is  something  positive, 
though  opinions  may  vary.  Even  so,  I  think  that  a  large 
element  of  it  is  negative  or  anti,  and  so  sometimes  we  find 
that  nationalism  ...  a  healthy  force,  a  progressive  force, 
becomes — maybe  after  liberation— unhealthy,  retrogressive, 
reactionary,  or  expansive.” 

Nationalism,  which  is  a  fairly  recent  theory  dating 
from  the  early  19th  century  in  Europe  when  the  “  nation  ” 
began  to  be  identified  with  the  people  rather  than  with  the 
ruler,  and  which  may  be  described  in  its  purest  sense  today 
as  militant  patriotism,  is  a  term  which  has  caused  some 
confusion  when  applied  to  Asia.  The  phrase  ‘‘  Asian 
nationalism  ”  is.  in  fact,  a  very  confused  one,  for  if  a  truly 
national  feeling  is  apparent  the  suggestion  is  that  it  springs 
from  a  particular  racial  or  ethnic  group — Indian.  Burmese. 
Filipino,  and  so  on;  but  if  it  is  a  feeling  or  movement 
common  to  the  whole  region  of  East  Asia,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  “  nationalism,”  since  it  is  not  confined  to  one  nation. 
There  are  then  two  factors  to  oe  considered;  nationalism 
in  the  various  countries  of  Asia,  and  a  feeling,  or  aspiration 


for  self-determination  common  to  the  whole  region,  which 
is  generally  called  Asian  nationalism.  Pure  political 
nationalism  in  those  countries  which  control  their  owij 
destinies,  such  as  Burma,  India  or  Indonesia,  is  not  no» 
so  apparent,  and  if  it  were,  it  would,  as  Nehru  said,  be  aiJ 
unhealthy  sign.  But  as  long  as  western  colonialismj 
western  influence,  or  western  pressure  is  evident  in  EasI 
Asia  or  parts  of  it,  Asian  nationalism — that  is,  the  regionaf 
self-determination — will  manifest  itself  as  a  political  factor] 
in  international  relations. 

Professor  Macmahon  Ball,  an  Australian  with  wide! 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Far  East,  in  his  excellenf 
book*  says  that  the  revolution  in  East  Asia  is  “  the  produeJ 
of  three  main  forces.”  The  first  is  a  purely  nationalist  one[^ 
against  foreign  political  control  and  against  colonialismi 
The  second  is  a  social  and  economic  revolt;  and  the  third] 
he  calls  a  racial  revolt  against  the  west — a  determinatio 
that  the  destinies  of  Asia  shall  be  decided  by  Asians.  Ht 
says  that  these  forces  “  sometimes  become  fused,  sonw- 
times  follow  parallel  lines,  and  sometimes  conflict.” 

Perhaps  the  first  sign  of  the  fallibility  of  the  westerner’! 
superiority  was  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  by  the  Japancs^ 
in  the  war  of  1908.  The  rapid  spread  of  nationalism  it 

*  Nationalism  and  Communism  in  East  Asia,  by  W.  MacmahoJ 
Ball  (Melbourne  University  Press.  London:  Cambrid|| 
U.P.,  25s.). 
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Europe  after  the  first  world  war  presented  a  lesson  to  the 
leaders  of  Asian  nationalist  movements  which  they  were 
quick  to  learn.  But  together  with  the  anti-west  feeling, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  racial  revolt  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ball  talks  about,  there  was  the  purely  nationalist 
element  which  showed  in  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  in  China. 
anti-Indian  feeling  in  Burma,  and  anti-Chinese  feeling  in 
Malaya  and  other  countries  of  south  Asia.  Opposition  to 
foreign  rule,  however,  acted  as  a  unifying  factor,  and  Asians 
of  different  nationality,  and  often  diverse  outlook,  were 
drawn  together  in  a  common  cause.  Although  the  Chinese 
were  not  under  colonial  rule,  neither  were  they  entirely 
independent,  and  were  an'  easy  prey,  during  the  confused 
years  after  Sun  Yat-sen’s  republican  revolution  in  1911,  for 
the  commercial  grip  of  the  western  Powers. 

The  new  ideas,  the  consciousness  of  dire  poverty  m 
contrast  with  the  luxury  of  the  alien  rulers,  and  the  growing 
awareness,  stimulated  by  the  many  Asians  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe,  that  no  such  situation  need  be  per¬ 
manent,  were  ripe  for  expression  when  the  Japanese  showed 
once  more  that  the  colonial  nations  were  not  invincible. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  in  East  Asia,  the 
western  Powers  at  first  entertained  the  hope  that  colonialism 
could  perhaps  be  revived,  especially  as  in  many  of  the 
countries  which  had  been  occupied  a  resentment  against 
the  Japanese  had  grown  up.  But  although  the  Japanese 
occupation  had  increased  the  tendency  towards  pure 
nationalism,  it  had  not  lessened  the  “regional”  nationalism, 
or  racial  revolt,  as  Professor  Ball  calls  it.  The  west,  there¬ 
fore.  was  confronted  in  1945  with  the  sort  of  mood,  which 
from  the  situation  in  Asia  today  appears  quite  ancunalous. 
in  which  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Chinese  Nationalists  cooperated 
with  Ho  Chi-minh  to  ‘‘  sabotage  the  restoration  of  French 
authority  ”  in  Indo-China  in  the  full  knowledge  that  Ho 
was  a  Communist.  During  those  early  post-war  years 
Asian  nationalism  and  pure  nationalism  fused  in  the  form 
of  revolt  against  western  domination  in  the  particular 
countries;  and  in  India,  when  independence  had  been 
granted,  a  large  part  of  the  pure  nationalist  sentiment  was 
canalised  into  religious  intolerance.  Hindu  nationalism,  as 
expressed  by  the  R.S.S. 

“  All  over  east  Asia,”  says  Professor  Macmahon  Ball, 
“poverty  and  inequality  .  .  .  aroused  resentment  and 
hostility  towards  the  established  order.”  In  China,  where 
the  seeds  of  revolution  had  been  sp)routing  for  some  time, 
the  creed  of  Communism  was  able  to  rationalise  this  resent¬ 
ment  and  gain  ground  quickly  against  an  order  which  was 
identified  with  privilege  and  the  west.  A  social  grievance 
was  easily  transformed  into  a  political  revolt.  (A  similar 
proce.ss  is  crystallizing  today  in  the  Philippines.)  Because 
the  west  saw  the  widespread  move  towards  social  change 
in  Asia  as  something  which  could  draw  its  inspiration  from 
the  theory  of  Marx  and  the  practice  of  Lenin,  it  became 
anxious  to  contain  Communism  on  the  outskirts  of  Asia. 
The  western  world  found,  as  it  finds  today,  that  in  trying 
to  implement  its  policies  in  Asia  it  was  opposed  by  the 
determination  of  the  pjeoples  to  be  responsible  for  their  own 


destinies,  and  the  desire  to  undertake  only  those  actions 
which  would  serve  their  own  ends,  not  the  west’s.  Further¬ 
more.  if  any  native  administration  in  Asia  is  opjenly  supv 
ported  by  the  west  and  appears  to  be  playing  the  west’s 
game,  then  it  will  certainly  never  have  the  trust  of  the  people 
or  enjoy  real  authority.  When  the  Asian  has  won  his 
political,  social  and  economic  freedom  from  the  west,  there 
is  still  something  more — what  Professor  C.  P.  Fitzgerald 
(also  an  Australian  and  an  authority  on  East  Asia)  has 
called  “  freedom  from  contempt.”  The  feeling  is  still 
strong  in  Asia  that  the  west  wishes  to  dictate,  and  it  is  a 
defence  against  this  which  keepis  Asian  nationalism  alive. 
The  westerner  continues  to  repudiate  the  claim  that  Com¬ 
munism  has  achieved  the  sort  of  reforms  which  the  west 
denied  Asia  for  decades,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  that  his  opposition,  both  physical  and  moral,  to 
Asian  communism  is  seen  as  a  frustration  of  the  reforms 
and  changes  to  which  sincere  Asian  nationalists,  who  owe 
no  allegiance  to  the  political  creed  of  Communism,  are 
committed.  The  westerner  is  repelled  by  the  ruthless 
authoritarianism  of  Conununism,  but  he  fails — in  fact 
refuses — to  recognise  that  such  a  prospect  does  not  dismay 
people  who  cannot  subordinate  individual  rights  to  the  need 
for  food,  even  if  they  want  to.  because  they  have  never  had 
individual  rights.  Throughout  the  independent  count!  ies  of 
Asia  today  the  peasants  are  more  concerned  with  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  food  than  the  right  to  vote,  and  the 
attempt  by  the  western  px>wers  to  rally  them  in  oppx)sition 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  they  consider  to  be  pxessure  towards  an 
end  which  will  have  advantages  only  for  the  west. 

On  examination  of  the  various  countries  of  east  Asia, 
to  each  of  which  he  devotes  a  chaprter.  Professor  Macmahon 
Ball  finds  that  there  are  far  too  many  p>roblems  still  to  be 
overcome,  and  that  in  some  of  the  independent  countries 
the  life  of  the  peasant  has  improved  little.  He  is  encouraged 
more  by  Burma  than  by  any  other  country,  where  the 
Socialist  Government  is  slowly  but  successfully  improving 
the  life  of  the  country  and  overcoming  Communist  and 
Karen  opposition  without  western  help,  which  gains  for  it 
the  support  and  trust  of  its  people. 

Professor  Macmahon  Ball’s  exhaustive  study  has 
already  established  itself  as  a  textbook  on  a  very  difficult 
and  elusive  subject. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OJ  THE  PEKING  MAN 

By  K.  Frank  Feldman 


SOME  embarrassing  charges  and  counter-charges  have 
recently  been  whirring  through  the  ether.  “  You  have 
abducted  our  Peking  man.”  Chinese  propagandists  fling 
at  America.  “  Nothing  of  the  sort.”  retort  US  anthropo¬ 
logists.  “  You  have  probably  ground  up  the  500.000-year- 
old  bones  and  eaten  them  as  dragons’  teeth  medicine.” 

All  this  sounds  rather  remote  and  confused,  but  the 
story  of  the  Peking  Man.  one  of  the  many  links  in  the 
chain  to  Adam  and  Eve.  is  more  than  intriguing.  It  is 
positively  exciting. 

To  recapitulate  briefly.  A  few  days  before  Pearl 
Harbour.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Houghton,  director  of  Peking's 
Union  Medical  College,  asked  American  marines,  through 
a  colonel  of  the  Embassy,  to  chaperon  some  yellowed 
fossils  packed  in  boxes  to  Chinwangtao.  a  coastal  town 
reached  on  the  Manchurian  railway.  Dr.  Houghton  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  bones  belonged  to  sinanthropus  pekinensis, 
known  as  the  Peking  Man.  An  ill-assorted  amount  of  skull 
fragments  and  fossils  had  been  found  in  a  cave  at  Chou- 
koutien.  35  miles  from  Peking,  in  1926.  Actually  the  first 
discovery  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  fossil  lower  molar 
tooth.  It  had  caused  such  a  stir  in  anthropologist  circles 
that  further  searches  revealed  the  remains  of  about  three 
dozen  species.  At  any  rate,  the  bones  were  packed  into 
bottles,  stowed  away  in  boxes  and  marked  ‘‘  officers’ 
clothing.”  A  hospital  corpsman  was  detailed  as  escort. 
But  he  missed  the  train — it  was  December  5.  1941 — and  a 
few  days  later  the  transport  was  being  looted  by  Japanese 
soldiers.  But  Nipponese  officers  who  came  on  to  the  scene 
subsequently  knew  what  they  were  looking  for;  a  scientist 
in  Tokyo  had  tipped  them  off.  But  apparently  it  was 
already  too  late.  The  bones  were  not  to  be  found. 

Paleontologists  who  had  already  unearthed  50,000 
extint  species  of  animals  and  plants  were  naturally  dis¬ 
tressed  by  this  loss  and  immediately  after  the  war  a  full- 
dress  search  was  organised. 

The  results  were  unfortunately  negative.  It  was  not  a 
total  loss,  though,  because  a  cast  of  a  female  Peking 
cranium,  nicknamed  Suzanne,  had  been  moulded  into  a 
composite  skull  and  taken  westwards.  Nevertheless  a  big 
reward  running  into  several  thousand  dollars  could  be 
cashed  by  anyone  who  was  lucky  enough  to  stumble  across 
sinanthropus  pekinensis.  which  dates  back  to  the  Pleisto¬ 
cene  era.  a  geological  period  that  succeeded  the  Pliocene. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  begun  more  than  half  a  million  years 
ago.  We  know  this  epoch  as  the  Great  Ice  Age  and  there 
were  four  cold  periods  when  the  ice  sheets  covered  northern 
Europe  and  N.  America. 

When  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  Kuomintang  armies  were 
swept  southwards  by  Chu  Teh’s  forces.  Communist  scien¬ 
tists  began  making  their  own  search,  again  without  avail. 


They  could  not  contain  their  perplexity  and  Dr.  Pei  Wen- 
chung,  one  of  the  anthropologists  who  had  found  the 
remnants  in  the  cave,  stated:  “The  Japanese  did  find  the 
Peking  Man  and  shipped  him  to  Tokyo  where  the  bones 
were  later  sequestrated  by  General  MacArthur’s  agents. 
Thus.”  he  reasoned.  “  the  Americans  had  stolen  the  invalu¬ 
able  paleontological  treasure.” 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Shapiro,  chief  of  New  York  Museum’s 
Department  of  Anthropology,  rejected  this  charge;  “  It’s 
a  political  red  herring,”  he  said.  “  We  haven’t  got  the 
Peking  Man.”  “  Oh  yes  you  have,”  Mao’s  men  chorussed 
back.  “  Did  not  Dr.  D.  M.  S.  Watson,  head  of  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Department,  University  College,  London,  say  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  spring  of  1951  that  he  had  personally  seen 
the  bones  in  New  York?  ”  The  Americans  were  puzzled 
It  turned  out  that  a  certain  Dr.  Kiihne  of  Berlin’s  Humboldt 
University  had  been  present  at  the  luncheon  and  had  over¬ 
heard  Dr.  Watson  speaking  about  the  Peking  Man.  After¬ 
wards  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Peking  revealing  the  alleged 
whereabouts  of  the  fossils. 

Dr.  Watson  declared,  however,  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
Peking  Man  in  New  York  and  had  never  made  any  state¬ 
ment  on  its  whereabouts.  He  added  that  whilst  on  a  visit 
to  New  York  Dr.  Weidenreich  of  the  Union  College  had 
shown  him  a  skull  but  it  was  not  that  of  the  Peking  Man 
but  the  pithecanthropus  erectus,  the  brutish  Java  Man, 
sometimes  known  as  the  “  Ape  Man.”  The  matter  was 
complicated  by  an  alleged  exposition  from  Dr.  Weiden- 
reich’s  widow  who  claimed  that  the  crates  containing  the 
sought-after  bones  did  reach  an  American  freighter  al 
Tientsin,  but  the  ship  sank  and  the  bones  are  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pacific. 

The  third  and  most  probable  version  was  hazarded  by 
Dr.  Shapiro,  who  opined  that  the  bones  may  have  been 
sold  to  Chinese  traders  by  Jap  soldiers  ignorant  of  their 
inestimable  value.  These  merchants  then  ground  them  in 
the  traditional  manner  and  sold  them  as  “  pep  drugs.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Peking  Man  may  be  found  yet. 

From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  however,  the  Peking 
Man  is  no  longer  as  interesting  as  he  used  to  be  for  whereas 
anthropologists  used  to  look  to  Central  Asia  as  the  place 
most  likely  to  bring  evidence  of  the  so-called  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  they  now  look  to  Africa  for  definite  evidence 
of  man’s  origin 

The  Peking  Man  just  like  the  Neanderthal  and  Java 
Men  were  characterised  by  massive  brow-ridges.  The 
Piltdown  Man  had  a  ledge  of  bone  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  jaw  which  among  experts  is  known 
as  the  simian  shelf.  The  skulls  of  modem  apes  have  similar 
characteristics  but  many  specimens  of  the  fossil  apes  dug 
up  in  the  lower  Miocene  (the  middle  diversion  of  tertiary 
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rocks)  deposits  in  Kenya  do  not  have  these  evidences  of  a 
simian  shelf.  Thus,  by  deduction,  it  becomes  evident  that 
this  simian  shelf  was  a  specialised  characteristic  of  ape-men 
who  became  extinct.  It  would  thus  be  wrong  to  regard  the 
Peking  Man  or  the  Neanderthal  Man  as  being  directly 
ancestral  to  the  modern  man.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  symphysial  region  of  the  Lower  Miocene  apes  had 
neither  a  simian  shelf  nor  a  chin  but  forms  which  could  by 
slow  development  become  either.  That  may  have  been  the 


starting  pcnnt  of  the  human  chin. 

The  contention  is  proximate  that  the  true  pirimitive 
men  who  were  our  ancestors  walked  upright  directly  after 
discarding  a  quadruped  form  of  motion.  He  did  not  thus 
pass  through  a  stage  where  he  used  his  extended  arms  a  lot 
as  was  hitherto  presumed.  However,  all  these  claims  are 
not  yet  conclusively  proved.  At  any  rate,  there  are  a 
number  of  scientists  who  maintain  that  the  Neanderthal  or 
Peking  Man  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  ancestor. 


GUERILLAS  AND  GAMBLERS: 
A  DESPERATE  BID  IN  BORNEO 

By  J,  W,  Goodwin 


rr^HE  portly  Chinese  proprietor  of  the  gambling  saloon 
Jl  at  Jesselton,  capital  of  North  Borneo,  beamed  and 

bowed  obsequiously  at  the  two  Kempetai  ofiScers.  He 
held  a  board  with  the  chalked  characters  for  “  blood  on  the 
moon.”  Their  only  interest,  that  morning  of  October  9th, 
1943,  was  in  the  hidden  relationship  between  that  clue  and 
the  number  which  the  gambling  operator  had  placed  in  a 
scaled  bag  hanging  under  the  verandah  ready  for  the  chee 
jah  lottery  draw  that  night. 

The  Japanese  were  about  the  only  ones  who  did  not 
know  that  “  blood  on  the  moon  ”  was  more  than  the  usual 
daily  riddle,  that  the  guerilla  leader.  Lieutenant  Albert 
Kwok,  was  making  a  gambler’s  bid  for  high  stakes  on  a 
weak  hand,  and  that  the  stakes  were  life  or  death— life  in  a 
Borneo  freed  from  the  hated  conqueror,  or  death  as  a 
welcome  release  after  torture  by  the  Kempetai. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  Double  Tenth,  auspicious  for  the 
Chinese  as  the  anniversary  of  the  overthrow  of  the  last  of 
the  emperors.  To  the  people  of  Borneo — the  Sulus,  the 
Bajaus,  and  the  Dusuns — it  was  a  favourable  portent  that 
the  guerillas  took  their  name  from  Mt.  Kinabalu.  This 
highest  peak  between  the  Equator  and  the  Himalayas,  with 
its  13,000  ft.  crest  seen  through  a  break  in  the  clouds  like 
the  back  of  a  scaly  dragon,  is  to  them  the  doorstep  to  Para¬ 
dise.  When  a  man  feels  death  coming  upon  him,  he  lets 
his  hnger  and  toe  nails  grow,  the  better  to  help  him  scramble 
up  the  ice-covered  rocks  where  they  rise  jagged  above  the 
jungle.  To  the  Dusun  people  it  is  “  aki-nabalu,”  the 
revered  place  of  the  dead;  to  the  Chinese  settlers  it  is  New 
China,  or  “  China  bahru,”  as  they  would  say  in  the  lingua 
franca  of  Malay. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  Japanese  rule,  the  several 
peoples  making  up  the  guerillas  did  not  quibble  about  this 
or  other  differences.  The  natives  of  Borneo  and  the  immi¬ 
grant  Chinese  had  been  fairly  exclusive  without  being 
racially  antagonistic,  and  they  tKiw  found  themselves  with 
a  common  object. 

Their  leader  was  Albert  Kwok,  born  at  Kuching, 
Sarawak,  the  son  of  a  Chinese  dentist  and  educated  as  a 


doctor  at  Shanghai.  After  the  Japanese  “incident,”  he 
travelled  much  in  the  south,  joined  the  Chinese  Red  Cross, 
and  later  as  an  intelligence  officer  earned  the  commendation 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  He  returned  to  Borneo  via  Malay  in 
1940  and  practised  at  Jesselton  until  his  drugs  were 
exhausted. 


tViJoH'x'  Island,  seen  from  one  of  the  "  Venetian  Streets  ’’  of 
Jesselton 


Within  a  few  months  of  the  surrender  of  Borneo  he  set 
out  alone  and  on  foot  to  try  to  contact  a  group  of  British. 
American  and  Dutch,  who  had  taken  refuge  up-river  in  the 
fastness  of  Dutch  Borneo.  After  a  200-mile  trip  he  arrived 
at  the  frontier,  but  could  not  reach  his  destination,  another 
200  miles  away,  because  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Japanese. 
The  return  trip  took  four  months. 

It  was  1943  before  he  managed  to  make  contact 
through  a  Muslim  Imam  with  the  guerillas  fighting  under 
American  leadership  in  the  Philippine  outer  islands  just 
north  of  Borneo.  During  several  months’  service  with  tBem 
he  received,  among  other  authorisations,  a  tetter  empower¬ 
ing  him  to  issue  receipts  on  behalf  the  United  States  and 
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Philippines  Governments  for  money  raised  to  buy  military 
supplies  for  the  Sulu  islanders. 

Eleven  thousand  Malayan  dollars,  medical  supplies, 
and  clothing  were  collected  mostly  from  Chinese  traders  in 
North  Borneo,  and  though  the  Japanese  discovered  the  link 
with  the  Philippines  and  Albert  Kwok  had  to  go  into  hiding, 
the  growth  of  the  resistance  movement  in  Borneo  was  not 
suspected  With  committees  in  every  township,  it  was 
raising  funds,  concealing  arms,  and  paying  from  $200  to 
$400  each  for  Japanese  heads  according  to  rank. 

At  this  period  anti-Japanese  activity  was  being  or¬ 
ganised  on  the  east  coast  by  Major  F.  G.  L.  Chester,  O.B.E  , 
an  English  intelligence  officer  serving  with  the  Australian 
Army  and  maintaining  contact  by  submarine  and  radio. 
Although  he  never  visited  the  other  coast  he  knew  of  Kwok’s 
plans  through  a  Chinese  coastal  trader.  His  advice  was 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  to  revolt,  but  the  trader’s 
return  to  Jesselton  was  delayed  by  bad  weather  so  that  only 
a  brief  message  to  this  effect  reached  the  Kinabalu  guerillas 
before  a  rapid  development  of  events  forced  them  to  act. 
Later  on  the  weather  was  to  play  an  even  more  decisive  part 
and  rob  them,  by  ten  days,  of  aid  which  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  rising  from  being  abortive. 

Some  months  before  this,  the  Japanese  had  posted 
notices  of  “  warning  to  overseas  Chinese.  ,  .  .  Let  not  the 
Chinese  forget  that  the  power  of  seizing  and  putting  them 
all  to  death  rests  with  one  decision  of  the  Japanese  High 
Command.  Although  the  Chinese  are  now  allowed  their 
freedom,  it  is  only  temporary  to  enable  the  Japanese  to 
watch  their  movements.  Now  let  the  Chinese  reflect 
deeply  and  come  to  their  senses  before  another  notice.”  A 
forced  loan  of  $600,000  (Malayan)  had  been  exacted  from 
the  West  Coast  and  a  poll  tax  levied  upon  every  male 
Chinese.  Then  in  September.  1943,  the  Japanese 
announced  their  intention  of  conscripting  3,000  young  men 
for  coastal  and  island  garrison  duty  and  also  young  women 
for  labourers  and  prostitutes. 

At  one  move  this  would  have  deprived  the  resistance 
of  its  most  active  supporters  and  cut  its  link  with  the 
Philippanes.  It  was  now  or  never,  and  to  Lieutenant  Kwok 
it  seemed  that  there  was  a  gambler’s  chance.  Allied  sub¬ 
marines  occasionally  visited  the  east  coast,  a  reconnaissance 
plane  was  sometimes  seen  overhead,  Japanese  small  craft 
operating  from  Sandakan  had  recently  suffered  a  reverse  in 
the  Sulu  Sea,  and  six  months  before,  when  the  American 
and  Australian  air  forces  had  sunk  an  entire  enemy  fleet  of 
22  ships  off  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea  with  the  loss  of 

nearly  20,0(X)  Japanese,  the  civil  governor  at  Jesselton  had 
admitted  the  facts— and  had  been  censured  by  the  army 

for  doing  so.  Recalling  the  speed  of  the  Japanese  advance, 
people  expected  the  Allied  progress  to  be  as  rapid,  and 
they  took  hope,  forgetting  that  the  enemy  had  overwhelmed 
an  area  unprepared  for  war. 

Lieutenant  Kwok  knew  that  his  guerillas  were  not 
strong  enough  to  seize  and  maintain  control  of  any  large 
area;  even  with  help  from  the  Philippines,  they  could  not 
hope  to  overcome  the  garrison  of  25.000  Japanese  in  British 


Borneo.  At  the  most,  they  could  kindle  a  flame  whick 
could  be  fanned  into  a  fire  when  the  Allies  approached 
Thus  his  plans  were  laid  and  word  went  out  into  the  lush 
valleys  where  the  rivers  tumble  down  from  the  ramparts  of 
Kinabaulu  before  fanning  out  among  the  padi  fields,  and 
also  to  the  fringe  of  islands  north  from  Labuan.  They 
were  to  be  ready  on  the  eve  of  the  Double  Tenth. 

Any  one  of  these  islands  seems  a  dream  come  true  to  i 
film  producer  or  to  a  boy  thrilled  by  pirate  stories — hump¬ 
backed  and  shadowy  with  trees,  with  palm-thatched  houses 
perched  on  spindly  stilts  over  the  reflecting  shadows,  and 
crazy-looking  bridges  leading  to  brilliant  white  bc.iche- 
where  black  fishing  nets  are  festooned  between  boats  with 
upswept  prows  and  twin  stern-posts  like  the  roots  of  a  tooth 
TTie  islanders,  having  exchanged  their  fathers’  honourc' 
profession  of  piracy  for  equally  lucrative  smuggling,  sti’ 
recalled  the  days  when  they  acknowledged  none  as  thei- 
master  and  few  as  their  equal.  Nearly  every  faniil) 
treasures  an  heirloom — a.  kris  with  dark  stains  almofi 
obscuring  the  fine  gold  or  silver  lines  patterned  near  tht 
hilt. 

It  was  the  same  fighting  spirit  which  was  roused  t 
the  islanders  sat  round  their  smokeless  driftwood  fifr  | 
planning  to  join  the  mainlanders.  The  secret  was  well  kq 
and  when  messages  had  been  passed  from  one  group  to  tl>.  ■ 
next,  there  was  nothing  more  incriminating  than  a  length  o. 
knotted  string.  Each  knot  represented  a  day,  and  evei  j 
day  one  knot  was  cut  off.  On  the  night  of  the  last  kn<»  ^ 
each  party  sailed  on  the  off-shore  breeze  out  of  the  marl 
groved-fringed  creeks  till  their  patched  brown  bat-winge.  ? 
sails  merged  into  the  friendly  darkness. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kinabalu  guerillas  had  assembW  I 
Lieutenant  Kwok  wearing  his  American  uniform,  the  rr 

in  black  working  clothes  or  in  loincloths  with  their  tKidk;  ^ 
smeared  with  soot  and  oil  to  prevent  recognition,  rher  j 
were  not  many  more  than  100  of  them,  armed  with  two  su'  | 
machine  guns,  carbines  with  about  40  rounds  of  ammun.  i 
tion  each,  but  mostly  with  parangs,  spears  and  clubs.  | 
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The  first  the  Japmnese  knew  was  when  a  motor  triKl : 
with  one  headilght  gleaming  palely  in  the  moonlight 
rocketed  down  on  the  police  station  20  miles  north  ci 
Jesselton.  The  post  was  overwhelmed  and  its  12  occupxint 
decapitated.  A  similar  fate  met  the  15  defenders  of  anotht 
piolice  station  further  south  before  the  guerillas,  now  i; 
three  trucks,  reached  the  port  on  which  two  other  raidin. 
p>arties  were  converging — about  200  fishermen  and  a  pari 
travelling  overland  under  their  own  sweat. 

Many  military  operations  more  important  have  bc( 

worse  timed  than  that.  The  Japanese,  recognising 
significance  of  the  date,  had  invited — or,  more  correct!; 
ordered — the  leading  Chinese  citizens  to  a  dinner  to  hear  a 
address  by  a  high  officer  from  Kuching.  His  eloquence  w- 
just  sweeping  him  aloft  into  realms  of  unreality  about  ti 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Asia  under  the  benevolent  rule  ( 
Japan,  when  the  three  guerilla  forces  swent  into  the  tov 
heralded  by  a  blare  of  bugles. 
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The  first  objective,  the  police  armoury,  yielded  dis- 
appointly  few  weapons,  but  there  was  tumult  in  the  town 
with  volleys  fired  at  the  stampede  of  Japanese  officers  up 
the  hill  to  the  greater  security  of  Government  House,  and 
with  the  shrieks  of  victims  being  hunted  and  struck  down. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  town  the  Sulu  fishermen  rushed 
on  to  the  jetty  with  fierce  piratical  cries,  waving  parangs 
and  krises  in  one  hand  and  flaming  torches  in  the  other. 
Fires  blazed  in  a  dozen  places  in  the  wooden  Customs 
house  and  police  post  from  which  the  guards  fled,  hoping 
to  escape  among  the  trees  on  the  shore,  but  there  other  steel 
slashed  and  stabbed  from  the  darkness  and  those  that  were 
not  cut  down  were  driven  back  into  the  sea  or  the  flames. 

Promptly  at  midnight  bugles  sounded  the  retreat  and 
the  raiders  left  Jesselton  in  orderly  fashion.  The  raid  was 
more  than  an  orgy  of  killing,  for  Lieutenant  Kwok  posted 
two  proclamations,  one  calling  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  in  their  own  liberation  and  announcing  that  the 
guerillas  must  not  be  lavishly  entertained  but  must  pay  for 
anything  they  took,  and  the  other  protesting  against 
Japanese  maladministration  and  declaring  war.  It 
announced  that  the  Kinabalu  guerillas  had  the  support  of 
British  and  American  officers. 
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On  the  following  morning.  October  10th.  1943,  as  the 
valley  mists  rolled  back  from  the  forest-clad  flanks  of  Mt. 
Kinabalu,  dozens  of  Kuomintang  flags.  Union  Jacks,  the 
Sabah  Jack  of  Borneo,  and  Allied  flags  flew  from  houses 
along  the  road  where  the  guerillas  had  gone.  Till  then, 
the  Japanese  thought  they  had  destroyed  them  all.  The 
guerillas’  hopes  were  high.  Bands  scoured  the  plantations 
and  villages  seizing  Japanese  and  executing  them  publicly. 
A  Ceylonese  donned  the  leather  riding  boots  and  samurai 
sword  of  a  slain  officer  and  rode  round  the  villages 
announcing  that  American  troops  were  expected  soon. 
Leading  Chinese  came  to  offer  their  services  in  a  provisional 
administration. 
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Expectation  of  outside  aid  proved  their  undoing. 
Instead  of  withdrawing  to  the  jungles  and  ravines,  they 
waited  near  the  coast  till  December  19th,  while  the  mon¬ 
soons  delayed  even  the  intrepad  Sulu  sailors.  When  a 
picked  body  of  men  with  American  arms  reached  the 
rendezvous  from  the  Philippines  they  were  ten  days  too 
late.  Hunted  and  at  last  betrayed,  Albert  Kwok  had  sur¬ 
rendered  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  reprisals. 
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The  revolt  which  began  with  a  gambler’s  clue  ended 
with  a  gambler’s  threat.  A  messenger,  who  had  been  given 
$200  to  help  the  fugitives,  staked  and  lost  the  lot. 

Foolishly  he  tried  to  force  the  agent  to  replace  the  money: 
Ihe  one  protested,  the  other  threatened,  voices  were  raised, 

and  in  the  darkness  of  the  shop  verandahs  an  informer 
moved  closer  to  listen.  Superstitious  fears  no  longer 
guaranteed  safety  in  a  gravedigger’s  hut. 

The  inevitable  end  for  the  guerilla  leader  and  176 
others  was  weeks  of  agonising  torture  and  questioning  and 
finally  execution,  the  leaders  by  beheading,  the  others  by 
mass  shooting.  This  shambles  was  intended  as  a  warning. 
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but  it  acted  as  an  inspiration:  the  graves  of  the  victims 
became  a  place  of  secret  pilgrimage,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
war  there  were  sporadic  outbreaks.  Another  revolt  was 
planned  for  April  13,  1944,  but  the  two  chief  plotters  were 
arrested  the  previous  day. 

Another  sequel,  equally  grim,  was  the  reprisal  against 
the  islanders.  From  one  island,  all  the  men  were  taken  to 
the  mainland,  tortured  to  extract  information,  and  then 
brought  back  to  be  machine-gunned  in  the  presence  of 
their  families.  At  another  all  the  men  were  massacred  and 
many  of  the  women  strung  together  on  a  long  rope  round 
the  mosque  before  being  shot. 

The  headman  of  Suluk  was  slashed  to  death  in  a  mass 

execution  of  100  prisoners.  Only  35  women  and  children 

were  left,  and  the  oldest  boy.  only  11,  became  headman 
and  for  many  years  the  only  husband  and  father  on  this 
island  of  sad  women  which  is  now  oftenest  referred  to  as 
Widows’  Island.  It  is  there,  within  sight  of  the  rebuilt 
capital  of  11,000  people,  that  the  fisherfolk  remember  the 
magic  of  the  aru  or  ghost  trees:  it  is  there  is  the  whispering 
shadows  at  the  full  moon  that  a  Malay  can  hear  voices 
from  the  past. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF 

INDIAN  HANDICRAFTS 

By  Krishna  Chaitanya 


PLINY,  the  Roman  writer,  once  voiced  a  strong  protest 
against  the  extravagance  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  sent  the 
equivalent  of  5,000,000  dollars  yearly  from  Rome  to  India  for 
her  silks,  brocades,  muslins  and  cloths  of  gold — a  reluctant 
testimony  to  the  antiquity  as  well  as  excellence  of  Indian  handi¬ 
crafts. 

In  the  Ramayana  we  read  that  among  the  citizens  who  went 
out  into  the  forest  with  Bharata  in  search  of  Rama  were  gem- 
cutters,  potters,  weavers,  ivory  workers  and  famous  goldsmiths. 
Bana’s  Harsha  Charita  indicates  the  respect  commanded  by  these 
artisans.  “  Carpenters,  presented  with  white  flowers,  unguents 
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and  cloth,  planned  out  the  marriage  altar.”  And  in  the  description 
of  the  preparations  for  a  journey  in  Harivamsa  we  get  an  idea  of 
their  prosperity.  “  The  pavilions  of  the  different  companies  and 
corporations,  vast  as  mountains,  were  decorated  with  banners, 
bearing  upon  them  the  implements  and  emblems  of  the  several 
crafts.” 

In  the  past,  Indian  craftsmen  were  organised  on  a  democratic 
basis  in  guilds  whose  affairs  were  managed  by  a  court  of  aldermen  | 
or  mahajans,  consisting  of  the  workers  of  the  group.  Political 
vicissitudes  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  early  twentieth  century 
weakened  this  organisation,  which  is  being  revived  today  by 
State  action  for  the  development  of  cottage  industries.  Most  of 
these  products  still  come  from  individual  homes  where  the  skill, 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  has  matured  through  the  slow 
generations.  It  is  a  common  sight  in  the  Indian  village  to  sec  the 
handloom  weaver  preparing  the  warp  of  his  fabric  under  the  cool 
shade  of  the  spreading  tree,  with  his  wife,  clad  in  a  home-woven 
saree,  assisting  him  and  his  children  fetching  him  now  a  little 
sizing,  now  a  little  water  and  often  a  refreshing  smoke.  There 
are  no  fixed  hours  and  no  consequent  tedium.  His  shuttles  fly 
with  the  rhythm  of  an  art  which  has  managed  to  reconcile  the 
creativity  of  individual  effort  with  the  enduring  qualities  of 
traditional  patterns. 

Textiles  j 

“Certain  wild  trees  there  bear  wool  instead  of  fruit,”  wrote 
a  mystified  Herodotus  nearly  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  “which  inj 
beauty  and  quality  excels  that  of  sheep  and  the  Indians  make  then 
clothing  from  these  trees.”  In  spite  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Indian  textile  industry,  there  are  still  2.5  million  handlooms  in 
the  country,  employing  10  million  weavers  and  providing  a  third 
of  India’s  population  with  clothing,  the  colourful  designs  of  which 
vary  from  region  to  region. 

Many  of  these  textiles  have  a  rich  local  colour  which  is 
irreproducible  elsewhere  and  which,  therefore,  enhances  their 
unique  quality.  The  famous  chintz  of  Sanganer,  a  village  eight 
miles  from  Jaipur,  is,  for  example,  washed  in  the  river  Saraswati 
whose  waters  give  it  a  light  rosy  shade.  Dipping  in  a  coloured 
solution  is  repeated  as  many  as  fifteen  times  and  the  printing  ink 
is  a  typically  indigenous  preparation,  certain  flowers,  turmeric 
and  the  dust  of  rusty  iron  being  some  of  the  constituents. 

Another  elaborate  process  is  the  hand-painting  of  Tanjort 
sarees.  The  dyers  use  Kalamdar,  an  instrument  composed  of  a 
series  of  fine,  soft  steel  wires  fastened  brush-like  at  the  end  of  a 
pencil.  Heated  beeswax  acts  as  ink  to  this  brush.  The  textile  b 
spread  evenly  and  the  painter  inscribes  the  pattern  in  wax.  Thea 
it  is  dipped  in  red  colour  and  washed  in  hot  water  to  remove  the 
wax.  TTie  process  is  repeated  several  times  to  get  a  complex 
pattern  in  various  colours. 

“  O  Beloved,”  pleads  an  old  folk  song  of  Gujarat,  “  dye  me  a 
chunari  that  is  vermilion  in  colour.”  This  is  not  a  request  to  be 
light-heartedly  agreed  to,  for  the  chunari  and  the  patola,  the 
wedding  scarf  and  sari  of  Kathiawar,  are  coloured  by  the 
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bandhana  or  the  tie-dyeing  process,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
handicraft  techniques  of  India.  The  silk  warp  is  first  dyed  in  the 
lightest  colour  and  the  dyer  marks  it  with  pencil  at  measured 
distances  according  to  the  desired  pattern.  I'he  marked  spaces 
are  tied  with  cotton  thread  through  which  the  dye  cannot  pene¬ 
trate.  The  yarn  is  then  dyed  in  the  next  bright  colour  and  the 
process  repeated  till  the  darkest  colour  is  reached.  The  weft  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner  being  so  tie-dyed  that  in  the  loom 
when  it  crosses  the  warp,  each  of  its  colours  comes  in  contact  with 
the  same  colour  in  the  warp. 

Embroidery  and  Brocade 

Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  are  often  enhanced  in  beauty  by 
embroidery.  Speaking  of  Gujarat  in  1293,  Marco  Polo  said: 
“Embroidery  is  here  performed  with  more  delicacy  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.”  Embroidery  consists  in  decorating  a 
woven  fabric  with  coloured  threads  of  silk  or  wool  applied  by 
means  ot  a  needle.  Kashmiri  shawls  of  the  superior  type  carry 
beautiful  embroidered  patterns.  The  Phulkari  or  flower  work 
embroidery,  popular  among  the  peasants  of  the  Punjab,  is 
characterised  by  the  stitch,  which  is  purely  and  simply  a  darning 
stitch  done  entirely  from  the  back.  The  richly  decorated  kerchiefs 
01  Chamba  in  the  Himalayas  are  a  special  class  of  embroidery 
work,  their  motifs  sometimes  duplicating  those  of  Pahari  Rajput 
painting. 

Brocade  has  a  long  tradition  in  India.  Seven-inch  bars  of 
silver,  thickly  coated  with  gold,  are  passed  through  a  series  of 
holes  drilled  in  a  steel  plate  until  they  are  stretched  several 
hundred  yards  long.  This  material  is  used  for  brocade  work  on 
Kamkhab,  a  silk  cloth  used  for  veils,  head-dresses,  bridal  robes 
and  sarees.  Borders  with  designs  from  Ajanta  are  now  being 
made  in  Hyderabad.  These  saree  borders  have  also  been  adapted 
as  attractive  centre  pieces  for  tables. 

Carpets  and  Rocs 

Carpet  and  rug  making  is  another  old  Indian  handicraft 
tradition.  Akbar’s  patronage  established  it  on  a  firm  footing  and 
there  was  a  great  export  trade  in  carpets  to  Europe  through  the 
port  of  Cambay  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  of  England.  A  carpet 
from  Mirzapur  has  behind  it  a  tradition  which  goes  back  to  these 
days.  Quality  wool  is  washed,  teased,  carded  and  then  spun  by 
hand.  The  skeins  of  wool  are  usually  dyed  in  vegetable  colours. 
The  carpet  loom  has  a  vertical  warp  of  cotton  thread  to  which 
knots  of  woollen  yarn  are  tied  in  a  particular  design.  After  a  row 
of  knots  has  been  tied,  the  uneven  pile  is  clipped  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  to  give  it  uniformity  and  a  smooth  touch.  Thrashers, 
pressers  and  embroiderers  in  Kashmir  cooperate  to  produce  the 
namda,  a  rug  of  felt.  Kashmir  also  produces  the  gabba,  where 
tattered  woollens  are  thrashed,  dyed  and  sewn  on  to  the  base  with 
a  chain  stitch.  The  Kanthas  of  Bengal  are  really  quilts  made  of 
discarded  fragments  of  cloth  but  the  final  effect  with  decorative 
motifs  of  trees,  fish,  birds  and  representations  of  episodes  from 
the  myths  never  betrays  the  humble  origin. 

Clay  and  Metal  Work 

Clay  pottery  in  India  shows  a  wide  variety.  The  finer  ones 
are  elegantly  shaped  with  surface  ornamentations,  either  embossed 
or  in  relief,  usually  stamped  on  the  vessels  with  the  help  of  blocks 
or  moulds  when  still  wet  and  in  some  cases  brilliantly  coloured. 
A  highly  finished  black  pottery — the  superior  quality  of  which  is 
called  kagazi,  because  it  is  as  thin  and  delicate  as  paper — is  pro¬ 
duced  in  several  parts  of  the  country  by  the  technique  of  over- 
I  smoking  in  the  firing  process.  While  semi-dry,  an  ornamentation 
is  etched  on  the  surface  with  a  hard,  fine  point  and  silver  powder 
rubbed  in. 

The  exacting  demand  for  flawless  work  in  the  idols  and 
vessels  needed  for  temple  service  conferred  a  high  standard  on 
metal  casting  in  India.  In  repousse  work,  designs  are  hanunered 
out  from  the  reverse  side.  In  the  silver  encrusted  ware  from 
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Tirupati,  patches  of  fine  silver  leaf,  blocked  out  in  charming 
designs  with  the  help  of  dies,  are  soldered  on  brass  or  coj^ier 
pots.  The  Bidri  ware  of  Hyderabad  is  made  of  a  specific  alloy  of 
zinc  and  copper  which  turns  ebony  black  when  treated  with  a 
certain  kind  of  earth  found  in  Bi<^r.  The  surface  is  engraved 
according  to  the  design  required  and  flat  pieces  of  silver  cut  to  the 
pattern  are  hammered  in. 

Enamelling  of  metal  is  practised  in  Moradabad,  Jaipur, 
Banaras  and  many  other  places.  There  are  three  forms  of 
enamelling.  In  the  first,  the  enamel  is  simply  applied  to  the 
metal  as  paint  is  applied  to  canvas,  and  in  the  second,  translucent 
enamels  are  laid  over  the  design,  which  has  been  either  etched  into 
or  hammered  (repousse)  out  of  the  metal.  The  third  method,  by 
encrustation,  is  known  in  two  varieties.  In  the  cloisonne,  the 
pattern  is  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  by  means  of  strips 
of  metal  or  wire  welded  on  to  it.  In  the  champleve,  the  pattern  is 
dug  out  of  the  metal  itself.  In  both  varieties  the  pattern  is  filled 
with  enamel  powders  of  many  colours  which  melt  in  the  furnace 
into  a  smooth  glaze. 
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Other  Crafts 

The  crafts  of  a  country  like  India  with  its  great  variety  of 
regional  cultures  cannot  be  exhaustively  described  in  an  article. 
From  Agra,  the  visitor  can  take  away  with  him  something  more 
concrete  than  memories  of  the  Taj  by  moonlight — a  lovely  soap¬ 
stone  replica  of  the  mausoleum  itself.  Soapstone  work  in  Orissa 
presents  us  with  models  of  the  temples  of  Bhuvaneswar  and 
feminine  figures  whose  imaginative  conception  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  early  literature  on  Nayikas  or  idealised  feminine  types. 
Marble  statuettes,  most  of  them  highly  coloured  and  gilt,  from 
Jaipur  represent  the  deities  of  popular  worship  and  also  types  like 
the  peasant,  the  artisan,  the  dancing  girl. 

The  woodwork  of  Kashmir  is  of  infinite  variety  ranging  from 
huge  all-wood  edifices  like  the  Khan  Kah-t-Moulla  mosque  and 
the  neat  little  chalets  tucked  away  in  the  sylvan  surroundings  of 
Gulmarg  and  Pahalgam  to  drawing  room  and  dining  room  furni¬ 
ture  and  innumerable  articles  of  daily  use.  The  South  excels  m 
rosewood  and  sandalwood  work.  In  the  Sankheda  furniture  of 
Gujarat,  the  wood  receives  decorative  colouring  by  means  of  water 


colour,  Kalai,  a  shining  aluminium  colour,  and  sticks  of  lac  in 
various  colours.  Shellac  coated  papier  mache  articles  like  vasei, 
trays,  table  lamps,  boxes  and  screens  are  given  exquisite  decors- 
tions  in  colour  by  Kashmiri  workmen,  the  motifs  being  often  ol 
Persian  and  Mongol  origin.  Ivory  from  the  tusks  of  the  elephank 
of  Mysore  and  Travancore  is  fashioned  into  exquisite  littk 
statuettes  by  the  artisans  of  these  regions. 

Orissa  is  famous  for  its  silver  filigree  work.  Artistic  leather- 
work  has  been  recently  developed  as  a  handicraft  in  West  Bengal 
The  articles  produced  are  distinguished  by  a  keen  sense  of  beauty 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  currents  of  taste- 

Lastly,  there  are  the  toys  of  India,  recreating  in  an  exquisite 
miniature  scale  all  the  colourful  variety  of  the  racial  types  of  the 
land.  They  are  made  in  clay,  wood,  metal  or  cloth.  The  smaD 
village  of  Nirmal  in  Hyderabad  fashions  toys  from  a  light  wood 
which  is  given  a  gold  effect  by  herbal  juices.  Intelligent  patronage 
has  fostered  a  regular  renaissance  in  Nirmal,  which  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  general  revival  of  handicraft  traditions  in  India 
today. 


BHOTIA  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS 

By  Lt.  Col,  D.  MacD,  Fife 


The  Bhotias  are  the  inhabitants  of  Bhot,  an  area  of 
Kumaon  in  the  west-central  Himalayas  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  snow  peaks,  and  reaching  behind  them  as 
far  as  the  Tibetan  border.  They  belong  to  the  Tibetan 
branch  of  the  Himalayan  group  of  Tibeto-Burman  peoples, 
and  are  sub-divided  into  Jethoras,  Tolchas,  Marchas, 
Rawats,  Shokas,  Byansis,  Chandansis  and  Darmiyas.  The 
last  three  sub-tribes  live  near,  or  rather  are  centred  on 
Darma,  while'  the  others  hail  from  the  vicinity  of  Johar, 
The  Jethora  Bhotias  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
first  settlers,  the  name  being  derived  from  Jeth,  meaning 
elder.  The  Darma  Bhotias  are  not  so  Hinduised  as  those 
from  Johar,  and  one  of  the  main  differences  is  in  marriage. 
In  Johar  one  may  say  that  all  are  married,  because  mar¬ 
riages  are  arranged  by  the  parents,  as  with  orthodox 
Hindus.  In  Darma  marriage  is  left  to  individual  tastes,  and 
we  find  the  custom  of  the  Young  People’s  Club,  known  as 
the  Rambang,  and  similar  to  the  Nla  Dap  of  the  Kachins. 

AJl  Darma  Bhotia  marriages  are  arranged,  if  possible, 
between  couples  from  different  villages.  The  young  man, 
after  due  consideration,  makes  a  gift  of  money  wrapped  in 
cloth  to  the  girl  of  his  choice.  This  gift  is  conveyed  by  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  favoured  girl,  and  this  “go-between.” 
as  it  were,  is  known  as  a  “  Taram,”  or  “  key.”  Tf  the 
parents  of  the  chosen  girl  think  the  match  suitable  then  the 
gift  is  retained;  otherwise  it  is  returned  and  the  young  man 
can  start  afresh  with  someone  else. 

When  accepted,  then  a  day  is  fixed,  Mondays  being 
avoided  as  they  are  considered  unlucky  for  weddings.  A 
pretence  is  always  made  that  the  girl’s  parents  will  not  let 
her  go  without  a  struggle,  and  so  he  bridegroom’s  father 
calls  all  his  son’s  friends  to  a  feast  on  the  day  when  he 's 
due  to  fetch  his  bride.  After  the  feast  these  friends  go 
secretly  at  night  with  the  bridegroom  to  the  Rambang,  and 


lie  in  wait  for  the  bride  and  her  attendants.  The  friendi 
then  carry  off  the  bride,  going  some  little  distance  to  keep 
up  the  pretence  of  forcible  removal. 

All  now  go  to  the  bridegroom’s  house  where  liquor  h 
produced,  and  a  toast  drunk  outside  to  the  future  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  couple.  The  first  stage  of  the  real  ceremony  is 
then  performed  by  the  village  elders.  Two  cones  of  dough 
and  two  glasses  of  liquor  are  produced.  The  gods  are 
called  upon  to  witness;  the  tops  of  the  dalangs  are  brokea 
and  given  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  eat  and  the 
liquor  to  drink.  -  A  great  deal  of  liquor  is  consumed  oi 
these  occasions.  ' 

The  second  ceremony  is  known  as  “  Datu.”  SmaB 
pieces  of  dough  are  broken  and  plared  in  a  dish.  The 
couple  exchange  pieces,  each  giving  a  piece  with  one  hand 
and  receiving  a  piece  with  the  other.  This  also  takes 
place  before  the  local  gods,  the  elders  and  attendants,  and 
ties  the  final  marriage  knot.  The  day  is  known  as  the 
Patham  Day,  or  the  releasing  of  the  girl  from  her  house. 

The  bridegrooms  now  feast  the  bride’s  attendants  for 
some  days,  and  finally  erect  a  Chandan,  or  marriage  sign. 
This  sign  consists  of  two  long  poles  fixed  upright  with  a 
rope  joining  them  at  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground 
Pieces  of  cloth,  old  caps,  pieces  of  glass  and  other  article 
are  attached  to  the  rope  and  allowed  to  remain. 

Finally  envoys  are  sent  to  the  bride’s  father  to  persuade 
him  to  accept  the  accomplished  fact  of  marriage.  This  is 
really  just  keeping  up  the  pretence  of  forcible  removal;  in 
actual  fact  the  girl’s  parents  have  been  enjoying  a  round  ol 
feasting.  When  the  father  accepts  ffte  marriage,  as  d 
course  he  always  does,  then  the  bridegroom  pays 
“  Mother’s  Milk  Money  ”  to  the  bride’s  family.  This  sun 
varies  with  circumstances. 
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The  Colombo  Plan 


recognise  that  the  United  States  will  not  continue  to  pursue  a 
liberal  tariff  policy  once  the  flow  of  imports  embarrasses  the  local 
producer.’ 

This  appraisal  is  important  in  connection  with  Colombo  Plan 
problems,  as  nearly  all  countries  of  the  Colombo  Plan  area 
belong  to  the  sterling  bloc,  and  therefore  the  problems  of  the 
sterling  bloc  as  a  whole  directly  affect  these  participants  in  the 
Colombo  Plan.  At  the  same  time,  the  sound  development  of  the 
economy  of  these  Asian  sterling  bloc  countries  can  have  only 
beneficial  results  on  the  sterling  bloc. 
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Under  Review 

R.  V,  Wolpert 


The  present  session  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  while  reviewing  the  year’s  progress  of  the  development 
plans  and  discussing  the  next  year’s  prospects  is  faced  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  countries  concerned  arising  from  the  fall  of 
prices  of  the  exported  raw  materials,  and  thus  the  resulting  of  a 
larger  gap  between  the  programmes’  requirements  and  the  avail¬ 
able  resources. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  economy  of  the  region  to  external 
events  has  been  strikingly  demonstrated  during  the  war  in  Korea. 
The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Colombo  Plan  stressed  that  the 
short-term  effect  of  the  Korean  war  on  the  countries  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  area  improved  their  terms  of  trade  and  increased 
their  foreign  exchange  earnings.  Due  to  increased  income  and 
public  revenue  the  Governments  of  these  countries  were  able  to 
spend  more  on  development,  and  were  in  a  position  to  finance 
development  for  1950-51  (in  some  cases  also  for  1951-52)  to  a 
large  extent  from  their  own  resources.  Since  the  end  of  1951, 
conditions  changed  again.  The  export  prices  declined,  the  terms 
of  trade  became  less  favourable  for  the  Colombo  Plan  countries, 
their  Governments’  ability  to  financial  contributions  for  develop¬ 
ment  programmes  declined.  Since  March,  1952,  when  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Ekvelop- 
ment  in  South  and  South-East  Asia  was  held  in  Karachi,  the 
trend  of  falling  prices  for  the  main  commodities  exported  by  the 
region  continued  and  the  difficulties  in  executing  development 
programmes  were  accentuated.  According  to  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Review  by  the  FAO  the  total  gross  exports  of  the  Far  East 
Region  fell  to  US  $7,516  million  in  1952,  and  the  total  gross 
imports  were  steady  at  US  $9,545  million,  while  in  1951  the  total 
gross  exports  and  imports  were  about  equal.  As  a  result  of  this 
trend  the  Governments  of  the  region  lowered  or  completely  lifted 
most  of  the  export  levies  imposed  or  raised  during  the  Korean 
boom,  and  their  revenue  which  was  intended  to  finance  the 
development  plans  decreased  considerably.  In  this  connection 
the  importance  of  balanced  State  Budgets  and  of  avoiding  budget 
deficits  must  be  stressed. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  economy  of  the  Colombo  Plan, 
however,  became  evident  during  the  boom  period  created  by  the 
Korean  war,  when  owing  to  increased  international  tension  and 
huge  rearmament  programmes  of  the  main  industrial  countries, 
it  became  difficult  for  the  Colombo  Plan  countries  to  obtain 
capital  goods  required  for  the  execution  of  their  development 
schemes.  In  this  connection  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  repeated  plea  made  by  Viscount  Bruce  of  Melbourne 
for  a  report  on  the  sterling  area — on  the  lines  of  the  Paley  Report 
on  the  USA — analysing  its  import  requirements  and  exporting 
capacity  over  the  years,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  this  report  to 
concentrate  investment  as  far  as  possible  upon  projects  which 
directly  or  indirectly  contribute  towards  an  improvement  in  the 
balance  of  payments.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Viscount  Bruce  of 
Melbourne  warned  that  “  In  the  immediate  future  we  must  I  fear 


One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  which 
embraces  an  area  with  a  population  of  about  600  million,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Plan,  while  making  a  comprehensive  and  cooperative 
approach  to  solve  its  objective,  does  not  purport  to  be  a  centrally 
planned  and  directed  programme.  Therefore,  every  appraisal  of 
the  progress  made  under  the  Colomo  Plan  must,  in  fact,  describe 
not  only  the  work  of  the  Colombo  Plan  organs  but  also  the 
progress  made  by  the  various  Asian  members  of  the  Colombo 
Plan  in  the  execution  of  their  individual  national  economic 
programmes. 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  the  valuable  work  of  the 
Colombo  Plan,  and  the  fact  that  Burma,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  Viet- 
Nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  have  all  joined  the  Plan  since  the  end 
of  1950  gives  some  indication  that  its  value  is  recognised.  In 
addition,  the  Governments  of  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  have 
sent  observers  to  the  meetings  of  the  Consultative  Committee. 

The  Colombo  Plan  requires  outside  support  in  order  to  tackle 
the  problem  of  financing  schemes,  of  obtaining  capital  goods,  and 
of  securing  the  services  of  technical  advisers  and  experts.  The 
Consultative  Committee  was  able  to  establish  close  liaison  with 
UN  Specialised  Agencies,  including  ECAFE,  as  well  as  with  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  The 
United  States  also  have  been  participating  in  the  work  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  since  the  Colombo  meeting  in  February, 
1951. 

Valuable  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  Colombo  Plan 
Technical  Cooperation  Scheme  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  further 
technical  assistance.  For  this  purpose  the  Council  for  Technical 
Cooperation  was  established  in  Colombo  with  the  aim  of  training 
personnel  from  countries  in  the  area,  sending  experts,  instructors 
and  advisory  missions  to  assist  in  planning  and  development,  and 
providing  the  equipment  required  for  training  purposes. 

Targets  for  Food  Production 

The  Colombo  Plan  lays  particular  emphasis  on  increased 
food  production.  The  initial  programmes  for  the  1951-57  period 
of  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo  antici¬ 
pated  a  total  increase  by  13  million  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
(an  increase  of  3.5  per  cent),  by  13  million  acres  of  land  under 
irrigation  (an  increase  of  17  per  cent),  and  an  increase  of  food 
grains  produced  by  6  million  tons  (an  increase  of  10  per  cent), 
including  3  million  tons  increase  in  India.  Taking  into  account 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  Indian  sub-continent,  increased 
production  would  do  little  more  than  hold  the  present  position. 
Since  presenting  its  initial  programme,  however,  the  Indian 
Government  has  drafted  its  First  Five-Year  Plan  (1951-1956), 
according  to  which  higher  production  targets-have  been  fixed  and 
which  envisages  an  increase  of  food  grains  production  by  7.6 
million  tons,  including  approximately  4  million  tons  of  rice  and 
2  million  tons  of  wheat.  India’s  Five-Year  Plan  gives  the  highest 
priority  to  agricultural  development  which  also  involves  large 
scale  investment  in  irrigation.  Over  44.6  per  cent,  of  the  Plan’s 
total  outlay  of  Rs.2,069  crores  (approximately  £1,550  million)  are 
allocated  directly  to  agriculture  and  community  development,  and 
irrigation  and  power.  While  progress  has  been  achieved  in  land 
reclamation  and  in  increasing  the  area  under  irrigation  during 
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the  first  two  years  of  the  Plan,  the  FAO  Review  rightly  points  out 
that  “  Few  of  the  major  agricultural  projects  in  the  five  year  plan 
have  been  scheduled  to  yield  results  before  1953,”  and  adds  that 
“  a  final  review  of  the  plan  in  1952  resulted  in  a  revision  of 
development  programmes  for  agriculture  to  include  new  schemes 
like  community  development  projects  and  re-orientation  of  the 
grow  more  food  campaign.”  The  same  Review  emphasises  that 
India's  bumper  rice  crop  of  1952-53  was  10  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year,  and  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  import  require¬ 
ments  for  cereals  by  over  one  million  tons. 

Pakistan's  original  progranune,  presented  in  1950,  estimated 
the  expenditure  of  Rs.820  million  for  direct  development  of  the 
country's  agriculture  or  32  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Rs.2,600  million.  Further  Rs.470  million  were  assigned 
for  the  development  of  fuel  and  power,  and  Rs.530  million  for 
the  development  of  transport  and  communications,  which  would 
indirectly  benefit  agricultural  development  and  would  meet  the 
urgent  requirements  for  transporting  agricultural  produce.  The 
original  programme  underwent  revisions,  and  in  March,  1951,  a 
two-year  priority  programme  was  launched.  Among  the  large- 
scale  agricultural  development  projects  included  in  the  priority  list 
were  the  Lower  Sind  Barrage  scheme,  covering  a  total  area  of  2.8 
million  acres,  and  to  be  completed  by  1956-57,  the  Thai  Project, 
which  is  to  cover  an  area  of  2  million  acres,  as  well  as  the  Rasul 
Tube-Well  project  in  the  Punjab,  the  East  Bengal  power  pump 
irrigation  scheme,  and  the  flood  control  schemes  in  Baluchistan. 
While  good  progress  in  the  execution  of  these  projects  is  reported, 
it  will  still  take  some  years  before  the  projects  will  be  completed 
and  tangible  results  are  shown.  Pakistan  was  badly  hit  by  two 
successive  years  of  water  shortage  which  turned  the  country  from 
a  net  exporter  into  a  net  importer  of  wheat  on  a  large  scale. 
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strikingly  showing  the  vital  necessity  of  speedy  execution  of  the 
agricultural  and  irrigation  schemes. 

Ceylon's  original  programme  of  1950  estimated  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  the  expenditure  of  Rs.  503  million,  or 
38  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  expenditure  of  Rs.  1,359  million, 
and  it  was  planned  to  increase  the  1950  area  under  food  crops  of 
1  million  acres  by  200-250,000  acres  during  the  six-year  period. 
A  revised  programme  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ceylonese  Govern¬ 
ment  following  a  study  prepared  by  a  Mission  of  the  Internationa] 
Bank  which  was  headed  by  Sir  Sydney  Caine.  The  new  6-Year 
programme  has  to  begin  this  month  and  involves  a  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Rs.  1,600  million.  The  new  programme  gives  even  a  higher 
priority  to  the  development  of  the  country's  agriculture.  The 
main  aim  of  both  programmes  is  to  diversify  the  economy  and  to 
lessen  the  dependence  on  exports  of  tea,  rubber  and  copra,  and  on 
the  imports  of  food  crops.  Good  progress  in  the  execution  of  the 
Gal  Oya  Scheme,  one  of  the  large  multi-purpose  projects,  is 
reported,  and  preliminary  work  on  the  Walawe  multi-purpose 
scheme  has  begun. 

Challenge 

According  to  the  FAO  Review  the  production  of  food  com¬ 
modities  in  the  Far  East,  excluding  China  (approximately  the  same 
area  as  that  covered  by  the  Colombo  Plan),  has  increased  by  3 
per  cent,  in  1953-53  as  against  the  previous  year,  but  owing  to  th: 
population  growth  the  index  figure  for  food  commodities  per  head 
of  population  remained  at  the  low  level  of  82  (the  1934-38  level 
being  taken  as  I(X)).  The  Colombo  Plan  countries  give  high 
priority  to  the  development  of  their  agriculture  by  using  public 
funds  for  large-scale  schemes  and  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
schemes  of  community  developments  for  small  scale  projects. 
Shortage  of  capital  and  of  technical  skill  are  the  main  difficulties 
hampering  the  speed  of  the  development.  The  recent  fall  of 
prices  for  the  main  commodities  exported  by  these  countries  has  = 
aggravated  the  problem  of  capital  shortage.  According  to  the 
1950  estimates  of  the  six-year  Colombo  Plan,  out  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  £1,868  million,  £246  million  would  have  to  come 
from  the  sterling  balances,  and  £839  million  from  other  external 
sources.  The  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to  concluding  agree¬ 
ments  with  countries  of  the  Colombo  area  on  the  release  of 
sterling  balances  has  contributed  financially  through  the  Colonial 
Development  Corporation,  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Vote,  and  Colonial  and  Middle  Eastern  Services  Vote.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  UK  Government  announced  recently  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  release  up  to  £60  million  from  its  subscription 
to  the  International  Bank  to  provide  additional  capital  for  the 
development  within  the  Colombo  Plan  area.  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  making  financial  contributions  to  the 
execution  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  while  the  USA  under  Point  Four 
Programme  authorised  about  $276  million  for  this  area  during 
the  two  fiscal  years  1951-53.  The  International  Bank  has  granted 
loans  to  India,  Pakistan  and  Thailand  to  the  value  of  about  $165 
million  between  1949  and  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Further  and  greater  efforts  must  be  made  by  the  Westers 
world  to  speed  up  the  economic^  development  of  the  area.  The 
analysis  of  India's  Five-Year  Plan  shows  that  deducting  from  the 
estimated  total  expenditure  of  £1,551  million,  contributions  from 
internal  resources  of  £943  million,  released  sterling  balances  of 
£217  million,  and  external  help — received  or  promised — of  £117 
million,  there  still  remains  an  amount  of  approximately  £275 
million  to  be  found  to  cover  the  deficit. 

The  Governments  of  the  Colombo  Plan  area  are  determined 
to  carry  out  their  development  programmes.  Much  hardship  for 
the  population  of  the  area  pan  be  saved  by  timely  assistance  from 
the  West.  The  economic,  humanitarian  and,  last  but  not  least 
political  importance  of  these  progremmes — even  beyond  the  ares 
concerned— cannot  be  overestimated. 
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BURMA  LACKS  TRAINED  PERSONNEL 

An  interview  with  U  Tin  Pe  (Ministry  of  National  Plannings  Rangoon) 


The  urgency  of  Burma’s  problem  to  overcome  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  in  the  industrial  field  was  stressed  in  an 
exclusive  interview  given  by  U  Tin  Pe,  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  National  Planning,  to  Eastern  World.  U  Tin  Pe 
declared  that  the  Burmese  Government  is  “  actively  busy  to  over¬ 
come  quickly  and  effectively  ”  this  handicap  in  the  development 
of  Burma’s,  national  economy,  and  expressed  regret  that  “  sub¬ 
stantial  help  ”  has  not  yet  been  received  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 
The  Burmese  Government  is  determined  to  tackle  this  problem  by 
providing  increased  training  facilities  within  Burma,  and  by 
sending  a  greater  number  of  Burmese  for  training  purposes  abroad 
than  in  the  past.  During  this  financial  year,  192  Burmese  have 
been  sent  abroad  while  in  the  pre-war  years  only  6-7  were  sent 
annually. 

U  Tin  Pe  listed  the  following  fields  for  which  trained  and 
experienced  personnel  was  particularly  needed:  (I)  Electrical 
industry,  as  the  development  of  the  economy  is  dependent  on 
production  of  cheap  power.  (2)  Agriculture:  trained  personnel 
to  work  agricultural  machinery  and  for  irrigation  projects. 
(3)  Chemical  industry,  including  the  oil  industry.  (4)  Mining 
industry  and  geological  work. 

The  Burmese  Government  has  embarked  on  a  programme  of 
establishing  training  and  research  institutions  for  various  indus¬ 
tries  as  a  part  of  the  country’s  Development  Plan.  To  establish 
these  training  and  research  institutions  Burma  needs  foreign 
personnel  and  equipment.  U  Tin  Pe,  together  with  Mr.  J.  S. 
Furnival,  Planning  Adviser  to  the  Burmese  Government,  and  Mr. 
G.  S.  Dillon,  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Social  Services,  are  at 
present  visiting  European  countries  to  secure  the  required  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment. 

The  war  and  the  internal  disturbances  which  followed  it 
destroyed  about  half  of  Burma’s  capital  assets,  and  the  position 
has  been  aggravated  by  damage  caused  to  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  By  the  beginning  of  1948  the  vocational  training  at 
university  level  was  limited  in  Burma  to  the  Burmah  Oil  Company 
College  of  Engineering  at  Rangoon  University,  and  to  the 
Government  Technical  Institute  at  Insein.  The  latter’s  activities 
were  seriously  handicapped  by  war  damage  and  lack  of  adequate 
teaching  staff  and  equipment.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that 
during  the  same  year  the  number  of  enrolled  students  at  the 
University  College  reached  600,  or  six  times  the  pre-war  figure, 
in  addition,  an  Artisan  Training  Centre  at  Rangoon,  with  a  capa¬ 
city  of  204  trainees,  provided  20-month  training  courses  in  various 
engineering  trades. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  an  integral  part  of  the 
Two-Year  Plan  of  the  Burmese  Govemnaent,  worked  out  in  1947, 
consisted  of  the  building-up  of  training  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  certain  industries.  The  industrial  section  of  the  Plan 
envisaged  the  rehabilitation  of  the  existing  but  damaged  factories 
and  the  setting  up  of  new  industries  for  which  the  necessary  raw 
materials  are  available  in  the  country.  The  implementation  of  the 
Plan  was,  however,  delayed  due  to  the  internal  disturbances  and 
financial  stringency. 

Since  then,  the  Government  of  Burma  has  embarked  on  an 
8-Year  Plan  of  the  country’s  economic  development  for  the  period 
1953-60  with  the  aim  to  increase  the  annual  national  output  from 
3,600  million  kyats  in  1950-51  to  5,500  million  kyats  in  1957 
(pre-war  level),  while  the  goal  for  the  last  year  of  the  Plan  is  to 
reach  production  to  the  value  of  7,000  million  kyats.  During  the 
8- Year  Plan  it  is  expected  to  increase  the  income  per  head  of 


population  from  192  to  340  kyats.*  The  Burmese  authorities  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  achieve  these  targets  it 
is  imperative  to  increase  constantly  the  number  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  to  have  a  regular  influx  of  experts  to  the  various 
industries  which  are  to  be  rehabilitated  and  developed. 

Burma  has  joined  the  Colombo  Plan  and  under  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Scheme  four  trainees  were  sent  to  India,  and  one  to 
Australia  by  the  end  of  1952.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  increase  the  number  of  trainees  considerably,  but  it 
appears  that  the  selection  of  suitable  persons  is  not  an  easy 
problem.  The  technical  assistance  given  to  Burma  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialised  Agencies  amounted  to  45  experts 
having  been  sent  to  Burma  and  45  trainees  accepted  in  1951  and 
1952,  while  the  US  Government  sent  64  experts  and  accepted  83 
trainees  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  specialised  field  of  training  with  industry  for  super¬ 
visors,  Mr.  C.  Fee  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Services  has  been  selected  by  the  International  Labour  Office  to 
go  to  Burma  to  advise  the  Burmese  Government,  while  Mr.  R. 
Brown  of  the  same  Ministry  recently  returned  from  Burma  where 
he  advised  the  Government  on  the  organisation  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  services. 


*  Report  of  the  Director-General  of  the  International  Labour 
Office,  1953. 
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JAPAN’S  TRADE  WITH 
MAINLAND  CHINA 

By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 


WITH  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  Korea — whether 
it  will  prove  durable  and  eventually  lead  to  peace,  or 
whether  it  will  remain  an  uneasy  cease-fire  until  the 
next  armed  round — the  problem  of  trading  with  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  by  non-communist  countries 
has  gained  a  new  actuality. 

The  British  Government  has  declared  that  though 
unrestricted  trade  with  Mainland  China  can  only  be 
resumed  after  peace  has  been  restored  in  Korea,  they  will 
pursue  trade  as  hitherto  in  non-strategic  materials.  In  this 
connection,  the  recent  uncrfficial  trade  delegation  of  about 
20  British  businessmen  to  Peking  is  of  particular  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  British  mission  came  imm^iately  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  trade  pact  (amounting  reportedly  to  £20 
million)  between  France  and  China,  and  is  interpreted  here 
as  one  of  the  first  assaults  in  the  battle  for  the  China 
market.  Japanese  business  circles  have  shown  great 
interest  in  the  fact  that  the  British  group  drew  up  contracts 
for  about  £50  million  worth  of  supplies  and  that  an  initial 
agreement  is  said  to  have  been  reached  on  about  £7  million 
worth  of  non-strategic  goods  to  be  shipped  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  12  months.* 
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It  has  been  carefully  noted  in  Japan  that,  despite 
American  criticism  of  British  trade  policies,  the  British 
have  made  it  quite  clear  that  though  they  will  abide  by  the 
United  Nations  Resolution  of  May  18th,  1951,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  supply  of  strategic  materials  to  China,  they  will 
not  curb  trade  in  non-strategic  goods  with  China,  or,  for 
that  matter,  with  any  other  country  within  the  communist 
orbit.  Mr.  Anthony  Nutting,  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stated  on  June  17th,  1953: 
“  With  regard  to  goods  which  are  not  the  subject  of  these 
(viz.,  UN)  security  controls,  it  is  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  to  develop  trade  with  the  countries  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  with  China.  We  cannot  live  without  trade, 
and  we  consider  that  this  trade  in  non-strategic  goods  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  free  world.” 

It  is  needless  to  stress  the  importance  which  is 
attributed  by  the  Japanese  to  their  trade  with  China.  This 
trade  is  at  present  severely  curtailed  and  reduced  to  irrfr 
levant  transactions  by  the  United  States  and  by  Japan’s 
relations  with  Nationalist  China.  The  latter’s  trade  with 
Japan  amounts  to  over  $70  million  annually,  but  might  be 
lost  if  Japan  resumes  trade  with  Mainland  China  on  a 
sizeable  scale. 

The  Japanese  do  not  seem  to  be  impressed  by  the 
American  argument  that  the  hopes  Japan  is  pinning  on  the 
resumption  of  their  trade  with  China  might  prove  futile: 
that  future*  trade  with  China  will  have  to  be  done  on 
Chinese  terms,  and  no  longer  on  Japanese  terms,  as  it  was 
the  case  up  to  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  United  State 
suggest  the  exploration  by  Japan  of  new  market  areas,  such 
as  South-East  Asia  and  Latin  America.  However,  this 
quest  seems  to  be  braked  by  two  major  factors:  Japan 
expects  that  the  United  States  might  be  compelled  by  per 
manent  and  unrelented  pressure  to  relax  their  insistence  on 
preventing  Japan  to  trade  with  China.  The  other  obstacle 
is  the  still  unsettled  question  of  reparations  due  to  South- 
East  Asian  countries  by  Japan.  Particularly  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines  are  reluctant  to  increase  their  trade  with 
Japan  beyond  a  necessary  minimum  prior  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  reparations.  In  addition,  these  countries  ait 
apprehensive  of  a  recurrent  Japanese  domination.  They 
do  not  want  to  become  entirely  dependent  on  their  economic 
ties  with  Japan,  but  would  like,  of  course,  to  use  these 
relations  when  bargaining  with  others. 

European  business  with  China  is  widely  pmblicised  id 
Japan,  mostly  with  an  undertone  of  regret  that  Japan  is  noi 
allowed  likewise,  and  emphasising,  of  course,  that  such 

*  Eastern  World  organised  a  function  to  enable  British  indus^ 
trialists  to  meet  members  of  the  unofficial  trade  mission.  (Set 
“  London  Notebook,”  p.  16.) 
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trade  would  enable  the  United  States  to  save  in  financial 
assistance  to  Japan.  The  main  spokesman  on  this  subject 
in  Japan  at  present  is  an  organisation  called  the  Japan-China 
Trade  Promotion  Council,  headed  by  Mr.  Kumaichi 
Yamamoto,  a  former  foreign  vice-minister.  Mr.  Yamamoto 
has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China.  His  reports  have  aroused  the  apprehensions 
of  Japanese  industrialists  and  trade  of  European  competi¬ 
tion,  lest  they  should  “  miss  the  bus  ”  for  their  eventual 
reappearance  on  the  Chinese  market.  In  1939  Japan’s 
exports  to  China  amounted  to  $450  million.  That  amount 
represented  34%  of  Japan’s  entire  exports.  Chinese  im¬ 
ports  to  Japan  during  the  same  year  totalled  $190  million, 
or  16%  of  Japan’s  total  imports.  Monthly  averages  of  the 
Japan-China  trade  in  1952  were  $70,000.  Last  year  three 
members  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  went  to  Peiping, 
defying  governmental  ban  on  such  trips,  and  agreed  there 
with  a  representative  of  the  Chinese  Government  on  barter 
transactions  to  the  extent  of  $150  million.  However,  only 
about  10%  of  this  agreement  has  been  consummated  so  far. 
There  is  much  talk  and  publicity  of  special  barter  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Chinese  cotton,  of  triangular  transactions  through 
Italy  or  Great  Britain,  and  of  secret  dealings  bartering 
Chinese  sugar  against  Japanese  metal  products.  All  this, 
of  course,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  the 
United  States  Battle  Act  which  denies  American  aid  to  any 
country  exporting  strategic  goods  to  communist  territories. 
In  this  connection,  too,  prominence  is  given  to  Ceylon’s 
rubber  shipments  to  China.  Japan  is  a  member  of  COCOM 


(Co-Ordinating  Committee  for  Trade  with  the  Soviet  Bloc— 
H.Q.  at  Paris),  and  they  claim  that  Japan’s  trade  wift 
China  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  European  countries. 
The  United  States  are  aware  of  Japan’s  “  special  position  ” 
because  of  her  geographical  nearness  and  because  of  her 
long  history  of  trade  ties  with  China.  But  to  the  Japanese 
question  why  they  are  not  allowed  to  trade  with  China  like 
European  countries,  the  Americans  counter  that  these 
countries  are  not  as  liable  as  Japan  to  become  entirely 
dependent  on  an  exclusive  trade  pattern  with  China  which 
could  easily  use  this  dependence  as  a  political  weapon  of 
the  first  order  should  they  deem  it  fit.  However,  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  will  have  eventually  to  ease  thcii 
restrictions  on  Japan,  and  to  enable  her  to  trade  with  Chini 
on  a  larger  scale  than  hitherto,  even  at  the  risk  that  such 
relaxation  would  only  prove  in  practice  the  American 
opinion  that  trade  with  China  will  not  be  of  the  dimension 
for  which  Japan  is  hoping. 

While  Japanese  circles  are  aware  that  the  negotiatiom 
now  under  way  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on 
MSA  might,  for  some  time  at  least,  require  continuation  of 
the  trade  curbs,  the  Japanese  Parliament  last  August 
approved  unanimously  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  ease  the  present  restric¬ 
tions  on  trade  with  China,  at  least  to  the  level  of  those 
applicable  to  West  European  countries.  Consequently,  the 
Japanese  Government  is  expected  to  take  this  subject  again 
to  the  American  Embassy  in  Tokyo.  I 
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CHINA  AT  THE  LEIPZIG  FAIR 


By  Neil  Stewart 


ESTERN  interest  in  trade  with  China  was  actively  demon- 
”  strated  at  Leipng  when  the  staff  of  the  China  Import-Export 
Corporation  found  itself  literally  besieged  by  enquirers  at  its 
office  in  Karl  Marx  Platz.  Businessmen  from  Western  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  the  Middle  East  and  else¬ 
where  leave  no  doubt  that  Battle  Act  or  not,  they  are  eager  to  get 
a  finger  in  the  China  trade. 


The  Chinese  Pavilion  at  the  Leipzig  Fair 


The  realisation  that  China’s  500  millions  are  a  vast  market 
for  every  kind  of  commodity  has  certainly  come  to  Westers 
Germany  and  the  smaller  European  manufacturing  states 
British  business  circles  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  awareness 
which  is  unfortunate  for  them,  as  there  is  even  now  much  com¬ 
petition  for  this  market. 

The  Chinese  proposals  at  Leipzig  were  quite  open.  Thei 
wanted  to  sell  cereals,  oils  and  fats,  animal  produce,  coal  and 
other  mineral  products,  including  such  strategic  items  as  tin 
copper  and  manganese,  tea,  tobacco,  fibres  and  so  on. 

In  return  they  were  prepared  to  purchase  most  of  the  indiu- 
trial  products  of  Europe,  and  in  very  considerable  quantities. 

This  coming  winter  there  will  certainly  be  considerable 
pressure  on  political  leaders  in  Western  Europe  for  greater  trade] 
with  China.  A  number  of  businessmen  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
have  stated  their  intention  to  draw  the  interest  of  their  politicil 
contacts — who  are  mainly  right-wing — to  the  need  for  more  China 
trade.  And  some  British  businessmen,  while  still  cautious 
their  approach,  nevertheless  realise  that  other  Western  European| 
countries  will  be  well  entrenched  in  the  market  ahead  of  Britain, 
unless  the  pace  is  increased. 

It  is  significant  that  a  few  United  States  businessmen  wert| 
present,  obviously  exploring  the  ground.  It  has  been  suggested 
here  that  West  German  firms  with  American  capital  are  tradini 
with  China,  and  that  disguised  trade,  although  in  a  small  way,  ej 
taking  place  between  the  two  countries.  Whether  this  is  true  ^ 
not,  it  would  seem  unlikely  that  United  States  businessmen  wil| 
be  able  to  resist  the  temptations  of  East- West  trade  for  ever. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  both  halves  of  Germany  are  already 
well  engaged  in  trade  with  China.  Eastern  Germany  admits  to 


The  Chinese  have  no  preference  in  the  matter  and  will  trade 
with  anyone  who  wants  to  trade  with  them.  But  it  will  be  a  case 


Import  to  Europe  of  overseas  products  and  export  of  European  goods  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


Plantations.  Sawmills  and  Forestry  in  the  Far  East.  Africa.  South  America  and 
Canada. 


Regular  sailings  to  Ceylon.  India.  Burma.  Malaya.  Thailand  (Siam).  Indo- 
China.  the  Philippines.  China.  Japan.  Australia.  New  Zealand.  New  York,  the  West 
Indies.  Central  America  and  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  and  from  America 


OWN  OFnCES  ft  ASSOCIATES  t 
Asuncion.  Bandon.  Bangkok,  Bombay,  Buenos 
Aires,  Bunia,  Calcutta,  Cali,  Cape  Town,  Cebu, 
Costermansville,  Dar  -  e«  -  Salaam,  Djakarta, 
Dodoma,  Durban,  Encarnacion,  Genoa,  Haadyai, 
Hamburg.  Hongkong,  Ipoh,  Johannesburg, 
Joinville,  Kampala,  Karachi,  Kigali,  Kisimiu, 
Klang,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Kumasi,  Lahore,  Lins, 
London,  Londriha,  Los  Angeles,  Madras,  Malacca, 
Manila,  Mbalc,  Melbourne,  Mombasa,  Montreal, 
Moshi,  Mwanza,  Nairobi,  New  York,  Osaka, 
Paris,  Penang,  Pnom  Penh,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Posadas,  Prae,  Rangoon,  Recife, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Saigon,  Salisbury,  San  Francisco, 
Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  Sekondi,  Seremban,  Shanghai, 
Shinyanga,  Singapore,  St.  Thomas,  Sydney,  Tahsis. 
Taiping,  Tanya,  Teluk  .Anson,  Tokyo,  Toronto, 
Usumbura,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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lion.  These,  of  course,  are  not  for  sale,  for  every  machiiil 
produced  in  China  is  urgently  needed  in  that  country.  They  aRi 
an  expression,  however,  of  the  startling  rate  ot  industrial  advanetj 
Ihe  machine  tool 
difterent  type  of  lathe. 


section,  tor  example,  includes  lo« 
1  large  planing  machine,  geai-cuttiag 
haping,  milling  and  drilling  machines,  me  finish  ot  these  pr» 
ducts  IS  not  of  a  very  nigh  standard,  and  the  design  is  simple,  bai 
the  tact  that  they  are  produced  in  China  is  the  important  thing. 

Other  industrial  products  included  a  300  h.p.  diesel  engm; 
a  300  kw.  electrical  generator,  a  3,000  kw.  alternator  for  a  watir 
power  station,  several  transformers  and  other  heavy  industry  pit- 
ducts  showing  that  China  now  has  the  basis  for  real  industriil 
expansion. 

China,  of  course,  was  not  the  only  Asian  country  at  the  Fair. 
India  was  represented  by  a  delegation  of  businessmen,  and  repre 
sentatives  ot  Iran,  Turkey  and  Indonesia  transacted  businei 
there.  Indonesian  visitors  placed  firm  orders  for  motor  vehicki 
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INDIAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 


The  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  at  Kharagapur  is  the  fli 
of  the  four  higher  technical  institutions  to  be  established  b) 
the  Government  of  India  for  providing  undergraduate  as  wd 
as  post-graduate  training  in  important  branches  of  engineering  aa 
technology.  These  institutions  have  to  fulfil  an  important  task  i 
the  lack  of  experienced  technicians  represents  a  serious  handioi 
in  the  development  of  the  national  economy  of  South-East  Asia 
countries. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Middleton,  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  ik 
United  Kingdom  in  India,  when  tnaugurating  the  tool  room  i 
the  Kharagapur  Institute  last  month,  paid  tribute  to  the  work  if 
the  Institute  which  he  described  as  a  “  great  project.”  For  tk 
equipment  of  this  tool  room  the  British  Government  has  providi 
tools  to  the  value  of  Rs.470,000  under  the  Technical  Cooperatio 
Scheme  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  while  UNESCO  contributed  eqi^ 
ment  to  the  value  of  Rs.  100,000.  In  addition,  the  services  « 
British  and  UNESCO  experts  have  been  placed  at  the  dispoa 
of  the  Institute. 


The  execution  of  this  project  is  another  exaii];l| 
of  the  beneficial  activities  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  j 

The  new  tool  room  is  equipped  with  some  of  the  nw 
modern  machines,  including  18  ins.  and  26  ins.  Super  Shape 
produced  by  the  Butler  Machine  Tool  Co.  Ltd.  A  ”  Bidsa* 
Bandsawing  and  Bandfiling  machine  (manufactured  by  thl 
Principals,  the  Midland  Saw  and  Tool  Co.  Ltd.)  was  supplied  I 
Morrison,  Marshall  &  Hill  Ltd.,  London,  and  other  equipma 
came  from  the  Churchill  Machine  Tool  Co.  Ltd.;  CincinM 
Milling  Machines  Ltd.;  Dean,  Smith  &  Grace  Ltd.;  B.  ElliottI 
Co.  Ltd.;  Herbert  Hunt  &  Sons  Ltd.;  Alfred  Herbert  Lll 
Holbrook  Machine  Tool  Co.  Ltd.;  A.  A.  Jones  &  Shipman  LH 
John  Lang  &  Sons  Ltd.;  Wickman  Ltd. 

The  new  tool  room  will  serve  two  objects.  The  machines  wi 
be  used  to  service  large  student- workshops  already  established! 
the  Institute  and  to  produce  laboratory  and  other  equipnw 
required  for  technical  education  and  research  work,  prototyp 
-of  machinery  and  production  tooling. 

At  the  inauguration  ceremony  Mr.  Middleton  stressed  i 
value  of  the  Colombo  Plan  and  declared  that  “  The  Indh 
Government  conceived  the  project  of  this  Institute  and  made  il 
reality.  It  has  now  accepted  from  Britain  and  other  countd 
under  Colombo  Plan  technical  cooperation  certain  assistance! 
carrying  through  those  parts  of  the  Institute  plan  for  which  IbI 
lacks  special  material  or  trained  experts.  The  Colombo  th 
Hbwever,  is  not  a  one-way  traffic.  Although,  for  example,  III 
has  received  39  experts  under  the  scheme  and  has  sent  S 
trainees  to  other  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  for  instruetk 
she  has  herself  supplied  five  experts  and  taken  98  students  I 
training  in  India  and  supplied  55  scholarships  for  .students  fM 
other  Asian  countries.” 
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